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A laxative, stimulant, and 


alimentary detoxicant for 
ruminant livestock 


For bloat in the feedlot, engorged milk cows, and digestive disturbances in | 
calves and sheep, Corn States Red Drench speeds relief. Compounded from_an old | 
well known formula to be administered as a dréhch or via stomach tube, 

Supplied in readily soluble powder form for portability and freedom from freazing 


— two important factors in rural practice. 


Dosage: Administer 12 02. to cattle, 6 to 8 oz to calves, 
2 to 3 oz. to sheep, Use generous amounts of 


water. If necessary, treatment may be repeated after 


several hours or on the following day, Supplied 


in cartons of twelve 12 oz. jars. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1124 HARNEY STREET @ OMAHA 8, NEBRASKA 
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A 
product 
of 
Norden 
research 


Need a more effective swine erysipelas vaccine? 
Norden’s EVA is backed by two years of field use. 


Evaluation in over two million swine attests to its effec- 
tiveness as an immunizing agent. 


SAFE Cannot cause infection. 
EFFECTIVE Live culture 


stimulates highest antigenic re- 
sponse. 


DEPENDABLE For EVA- 
Cyclic Vaccination Program in 
handling problem herds (See 
NORDEN NEWS. March-April. 
1956). 


VERSATILE & 2 cc. dose for 


all weights and ages. May be 
used on all or part of drove. 


Supplied in: 5. 25. 50 doses 
Patents Pending 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 


LINCOLN 
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I RST... 


The superior 
hog-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immunity... 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS + RABBIT ORIGIN VacuUM DRIED 
“REGISTERED TRADE MARK 5 


(Licensed under U.S, Patent 3588876) 
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Correspondence 


February 4, 1957 


Dear Sir: 

May I correct an erroneous impression readers 

of the J.A.V.M.A. may obtain from the extract of 
Prof. G. Ramon’s statement dealing with rabies in 
Israel, published in the JOURNAL of 15 January, 
p. 60. His misinterpretation of the reasons for the 
increase of rabies in Israel in 1954 and subsequent 
years, following a very successful control program 
assisted by the World Health Organization from 
late 1950 to 1953 (Bull. W.H.O. 10, (1954): 743- 
752) may be due to an incomplete knowledge of 
the facts at the time he wrote his report. Prof. 
Ramon states: 
“. ... One must, therefore, ask whether the use 
of Flury vaccine might be an indirect cause 
(through neglect of application of sanitary regu- 
lations) or a direct cause of this rapid recrude- 
scence of rabies. One should consider whether 
among dogs, and in particular in pups, the virus 
vaccine has not regained the virulence attenuated 
through passages in the chicken embryo... .” 

The use of Flury vaccine was neither an indirect 
por direct cause of the recrudescence of the dis- 
ease. The principal and probably only reason for 
the resurgence of rabies was the inability of Israeli 
authorities to continue effective control of stray 
dogs and this was because of a lack of finances 
when faced with other urgent health and veteri- 
nary problems which were given priority. This had 
to be done despite the full knowledge of the Israeli 
authorities that such a step would in all likelihood 
soon result in a recrudescence of the disease. It 
was not difficult to anticipate what actually occur- 
red; within a short time unvaccinated stray dogs 
outnumbered vaccinated animals. Thus, with the 
disease smouldering enzootically in the jackal 
wildlife population and in stray dogs on the bord- 
er areas a flare-up was inevitable. It is significant, 
however, that relatively few vaccinated dogs con- 
tracted rabies during the past several years, de- 
spite the fact that an appreciable portion of the 
vaccinations has consisted of only one inoculation 
of Flury or Kelev strain vaccine given between 
three and six years preceding the years 1954 to 
1956 when the flare-up occurred. A report on this 
subject is being prepared for publication in the 
Bull. W.H.O. 

With respect to Prof. Ramon’s second suggestion 
that the Flury virus had regained virulence through 
passage in dogs, particularly pups, there is not the 
slightest evidence either experimentally or in the 
field that this has ever occurred. In fact, all evi- 
dence to date is against such an occurrence. This 
should not be confused with the occasional patho- 
genicity of low-egg passage Flury strain vaccine 
in pups under three months of age, or in animals 
other than dogs (for example, cattle) where use 
of the low-egg passage Flury vaccine is not recom- 
mended (see W.H.O. Expert Committee Reports 
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on Rabies, W.H.O. Techn. Rep. Ser. 82 (1954), 
and 128 (1957) in press). Even if the Flury virus 
were, in rare instances, excreted in the saliva of 
dogs, its epizootiological significance would be 
negligible under most circumstances. 

I discussed the above considerations at the an- 
nual meeting of the International Office of Epi- 
zootics in May, 1956, when Prof. Ramon’s report 
was presented, but would like them reproduced in 
the JOURNAL so that the record can be kept 
straight insofar as W.H.O. responsibility is con- 
cerned. 

Sincerely yours, 

s/Martin M. Kaplan, V.M.D., 

Chief, Veterinary Public Health Section, 
Division of Communicable Disease Services. 
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feeding end. watering, #5. rope 
changes predispose to ovthre. 
fever. “Carrier” animals 
eoptible herds also may Inter 


Oo in its effectiveness against 
the Pasteurella and other organisms frequently 
associated with shipping fever, whether as 
primary or secondary invaders. While some 
workers believe a virus to be the principal infec- 
tive agent, a recent report’ states ‘‘that although 
the infection may not be ent‘rely bacteriological, 
it is, in most instances, predominatély so.”’ 
Remember—Terramycin is equally effeetive for 
antibacterial therapy in a wide range of diseases. 


AVIV 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizer Laboratories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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MORE CALLS 
FEWER MILES 
BETTER SERVICE 
with “DVM” 2-WAY RAD/O 


Sound like we’re suggesting an expensive 
impossibility? Not at all. Motorola radio 
equipped veterinarians are finding they can 
actually eliminate thousands of miles of driv- 
ing time every year, saving hundreds of dol- 
lars in travelling expenses. Their phone bills 
are cut way down. And they can handle more 
calls in shorter time, coming closer to keeping 
a normal working day. MEMO TO WIVES 
Farmers appreciate radio too, because they 
know you can be reached in emergencies 
without delay. Here is extra protection that : ; 
. : phoning that cuts into your house- 
builds confidence, and practice. A Motorola : 

work. When a call comes in, you 
Engineer will explain fully (without obliga- needn't make a dozen calls to locate 
tion) just how Motorola 2-way radio will pay your husband—one quick radio call 
for itself within a yearand earn youextratime jg all it takes. And you'll know ex- 
and relaxation. Write, phone or wire today. _ actly where the doctor is. 


You'll be glad to know that Motorola 
2-way radio will cut down on irksome 


AA MOTOROLA ravio 


MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC. - A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. » 4501 Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, lilinols 
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For ketosis unresponsive to glucose 


ACETATE 


ICORTISONE ACETATE) 


Clinical studies have shown that ‘CORTONE’ is 
particularly effective in treating both pre-and post- 
partum ketosis in dairy cattle. A single injection 
frequently produces remission—with milk produc- 
’ tion returning to normal in as little as three days 

even in cases which have proved refractory to 
parenteral glucose. 


Other indications: inflammatory eye diseases, 
extensive burns, ailergic dermatoses, and rheuma- 
toid-like arthritis in animals. Aliso as supplementary 
therapy in severe stress conditions, e.g., milk 
fever, acute mastitis, pneumonia, and shock re- 
sulting from surgical procedures such as caesar- 
ean section or other major operative procedures. 


Supplied: Saline Suspension of ‘CORTONE’ Acetate Veterinary 50 mg_/cc.. vials of 10 cc 
“CORTONE’ is registered trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO. INC. PHILADELPHIA! PA 


U S&S VETERINARY LICENSE NO.5 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
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(before Paxital) 


NEW nonsedative animal tranquilizer 


Exclusively for veterinary use Paxital, 
a new animal tranquilizer designed ex- 
clusively for veterinary use, produces a 
peaceful mental state without sedation. 
Animals remain normally responsive to 
surroundings. Paxital controls anxiety, 
nervousness and apprehension. It also ap- 
pears to have a significant analgesic effect. 


Broad clinical application Paxital is 
useful to eliminate barking and relieve 
nervousness or tension, especially in hos- 
pitalized animals. It is of value to reduce 
biting and scratching in skin conditions 

for minor surgery when a general 
anesthetic is contraindicated or undesira- 
ble . . . as an adjunct in major surgery to 
permit smoother induction of anesthesia 
and an uneventful recovery (and to reduce 
the amount of barbiturates necessary) . . . 
to counteract shock and as an antiemetic. 


(30 minutes after Paxital) 


Dosage: Average dose (for 20 to 30 lb. 
dog): orally —50 to 100 mg. two or three 
times daily, as indicated; parenterally —2 
cc. (SO mg.). Paxital may be administered 
intravenously, intramuscularly or subcu- 
taneously. Occasionally, an additional 2 
cc. may be required to obtain the desired 
clinical response. Tranquilization is ob- 
tained usually within 45 minutes following 
oral administration. Onset of action fol- 
lowing parenteral administration is more 
rapid. 

Contraindications: Hepatic diseases or 
disorders. Central nervous system involve- 
ment. 

Packaging: 25 and 50 mg. tablets in bot- 
tles of 100 and 500; 2 cc. ampuls (25 
mg./cc.) in boxes of 10 and 50. 
Available through your ethical veterinary 
distributor. 


Paxital 


BRAND OF MEPAZINE 


STRADEMARK 


Division of Veterinary Medicine WA 
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POWDER 
(Corn Belt) 


. a palatable, 
superior expectorant for 
the relief of respiratory 
congestion in swine, 

cattle and poultry. 


One reason for the superior 
effectiveness of Glytussin 
Powder (Corn Belt) is that it 
contains Glyceryl Guaiacolate 
which is approximately 

four times more effective 
than potassium guaiacol 
sulfonate. It is almost 
non-irritant with minimal 
side effects. 


Glytussin Powder, another 
product in the Corn Belt family 
«= of fine pharmaceuticals and biologicals is 
; available in one pound bottles. One 

. pound medicates 200 to 400 

gallons of drinking water. 


Three generations of Veterinarians 
working with and for the Profession 
have made Corn Belt — 

“The Veterinarians’ Institution.” 


Clore Bet Daboratories, inc. 


2) EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE UPton 4-3333 
Co-owner and Distributor of Affiliated Brand Biologics 
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The MOST EFFICIENT animal 
cage available today! 
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A typical “built in’’ installation 


four years and over 5,000 cages later the ORIGINAL 
glass-plastic cage has PROVEN its superiority 


Molded seamless construction from materials 
and by production methods developed espe- 
cially for animal cages. 


@ Rounded corners for ease of cleaning. 


@ Highly stain and scratch resistant—chip 
proof. 


@ Warm to the touch—better for your pa- 
tients. 


@ Built in floor design—your choice of back- 
ward slope, forward slope, or flat. 


@ Sanitary Aluminum Trim moulding fur- 
nished with each _ installation—eliminates 
possibility of liquids gaining access to 
supporting framework. 


Life-Time Aluminum door with positive one 
side opening hardware. Hardware to allow 
door to be opened from either side at slight 
additional cost . . . Catch portion of door 
hardware mounted on all cages at factory .. 
— practically all door installation 
abor. 


Write dept. C-3 for literature and prices. 
Guaranteed by 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Vashon, Washington 


MANUFACTURERS OF KIRSCHNER FRACTURE EQUIPMENT 
GLASS-PLASTIC CAGES LIFETIME CAGE DOORS 
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DRAMATIC IMPROVEMENT 
IN JUST 19 DAYS... 


And you can get equally fast control 


as of nonspecific dermatoses and ecto- 
parastic skin conditions in dogs and 
cats the same way—by treating these 
pets 


In clinical studies, SELEEN Suspen- 
sion brought complete control in 
87%, definite improvement in 
another 11%, of all nonspecific 
dermatoses cases. Moreover, you'll 
find SELEEN 


BEFORE SELEEN—Hound had suffered from demodectic mange almost from @ relieves itching and scratching, 
birth. In spite of therapy with almost every type of skin medicament, condition usually with the first treatment. 
grew steadily worse. Photo taken four days before first SELEEN treatment. 


‘ @ cleanses skin and haircoat, re- 
4 moves tissue debris. 


@ kills ectoparasites, such as fleas, 
lice, demodex mange mites. 


improves appearance, makes 
coat glossier, healthier looking. 


Easy to apply, safe to use, SELEEN 
takes only 10 or 15 minutes per 
treatment. Try it. Order from Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Illinois; your Abbott salesman, or 
your distributor. 


AFTER SELEEN—Marked improvement shows in elimination of mange mites 
and lesions, clearing of affected areas, regrowth of haircoat. Photo taken 19 SSELEEN / Selenium Sulfide, Abbott 
days and three SELEEN treatments after first picture. 608171 
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A new formulation —combines the 
qualities of expectorant,~ stimulant, 
vitamin supplement. Gives all the 
benefits of guaiacol, ammonium chlo- 
ride and iodine, plus the replenishing 
of vitamins. Much more effective than 
guaiacol alone. Early improvement is 
marked following treatment for upper 
respiratory diseases of swine. An ex- 
cellent supportive treatment for bovine 
shipping fever and related shipping 
fever complexes. 


Administration is very simple: add to drinking water, and allow no other water during 
treatment. Mix 1-lb. GWY-VITA to 1-gal. water to make stock solution. Swine: V2 to 2 
pints of solution to each 25 gallons drinking water. Coftle: 1 pint 

of solution to each 12-15 gallons of drinking water. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 
THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY 


The New Jreatment of Choice. 
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Yes, Gaines makes the difference 


because the special Gaines homogenizing 
process combines ingredients of the Gaines 
formula into appetizing granules—each 
granule containing uniform amounts of every 
food element dogs are known to need. 


Gaines program of quality control, testing and 
research is an exacting and never-ending one. It 
results in what we honestly believe is the highest 
standard possible in the production of dog food. 
Gaines Homogenized Meal is far more 
assimilable, more palatable and much 
easier to feed . . . good reasons why 
Gaines is America’s largest- 
selling dog meal. 


Gaines indeed makes — 
the difference . . . 
you can use Gaines with confidence 
. . recommend Gaines with confidence 
. . because complete and uniform 
nourishment is guaranteed. 


HOMOGENIZED 


makes a 
big difference 


4 
the 
dj GAINES MEAL 
— 
HOMOGENIZED 

MEAL 
A Product of Genera! Foods 
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ANNOUNCING 

A New Approach 

To Animal Examination 
and Treatment 


with 


Promazine Hydrochloride 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


10-( y-dimethylamino-n-propy!)-phenothiazine hydrochloride 


for BETTER CONTROL, 
TRANQUILIZATION and RESTRAINT 


In humans, SparRiNne has produced impressive 
results in a wide variety of cases of acute agita- 
tion. The response to it has been dramatic. 


In animals it acts to control central nervous 


system excitation commonly encountered in 


practice. In therapeutic doses, it exerts a unique 
effect, calming and quieting animals without 


inducing unconsciousness. 


SPARINE greatly simplifies diagnostic examina- 
tions, replacing manual or mechanical methods 
with “chemical restraint,” thus reducing the 
risk of injury to the patient or the attendant. 
In X-ray examinations, otoscopic procedures, 
dentistry, etc., it maintains the animal in a 


calm and manageable state. 


Where self-mutilation is associated with eczema, 
pruritus, otitis, ete., it is invaluable as adjunc- 


tive therapy for its tranquilizing properties. 


Because SpaRINe is active in both oral and 
injectable forms, it is useful in small or large 
animals. Its full field of application, therefore, 
is defined only by the ingenuity of the individual 


practitioner. 


Supplied: 


Tablets: 25, 50 and 100 mg., 
bottles of 50 and 500; 
200 mg., bottles of 500 


Injection: 50 mg. per cc., 
vials of 2 and 10 ce. 


Supplied Only to the Professions 
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JUST A REMINDER ... 

that a product doesn't have 
to be NEW to be modern 

BryKo . Pennsalt's liquid 
cleaner ... has withstood 
the acid test of time and 
still stands alone. We 
thought you might like to 
see this ad that's being run 
in milk producers’ 
publications. If you want 
further, detailed 
information on BryKo, please 
write for descriptive 


literature. 


a 


BryKo is fast! Cuts milk film . . . softens milkstone, easily, quickly. 
BryKo is safe! Safe on metal . . . safe on rubber inild on hands. 


BryKo is efficient! Plenty of suds, good cleaning action, no lime 
build-up even with hard water. 


BryKo is economical! Saves money and time. ONLY one table- 
spoon makes three gallons of powerful 
cleaning solution. 


BryKo... 
the modern 
liquid cleaner 


Order liquid BryKo from your 


dealer. Write for free booklet Pennsalt 


B-K Dept. 390, Pennsy!vania 


| Salt Manufacturing Company Chemicals 


Three Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Bry Ko ts trade-mark of Penmsytvanis Sail Manufacturing Company 
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Modern Hospital Appearance 


at Modest Cost... 


FIBREPL 


Fibreplex Kennels are superior 
one-piece molded fibreglass ken- 
nels, designed and engineered to 
the most exacting standards for 
modern use. Manufactured from 
selected resins and fibreglass for 
maximum strength, durability and 
utility, yet priced amazingly low. 
All inside corners are well rounded 
for easy cleaning and maintenance. 
Fibreplex Kennels have an attrac- 
tive, sanitary and “modern hospital 
appearance.” 


Coloring is an integral part of 
Fibreplex manufacture, making 
them wear-resistant, stain-repel- 
ling, chemical-resistant and chip- 
proof. May be obtained ina 
variety of pleasing pastel shades. 


Doors lift off easily, yet are com- 
pletely fool-proof. All steel con- 
struction with corrosion-resistant 
plating assures durability with 
years of sanitary service and ap- 
pearance. Also available in All- 
Aluminum at slightly higher cost. 


Write Today for free literature and 
information. No obligation of any kind. 


FIBREPLEX 
P.O. Box 632 Hawthorne, California 
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Accurate records... 


save time for vou. 


save money for vour clients 


When you examine a herd, you're \ooking for 
trouble. That's part of your job of Animal Health 
Engineering: to recognize symptoms ol injury or 
disease while still in the early stages—to start 
treatment fast—to keep every animal producing 
at maximum profit. Here’s how Squibb helps you 
make faster diagnosis. 


Squibb urges dairymen to keep accurate 
records. Colorful, full-page Squibb advertise- 

ments in leading farm publications stress the im- 

portance of accurate, up-to-date records for every 

member of the herd. Free copies of the Squibb 

Herd Breeding Chart (shown above) are offered 
for posting on the barn wall. Dairymen are urged 

to record date in heat, date bred, date due to calve. 

date calf dropped, records of milk production. 

feed consumption, injury and previous treatment. 


New drugs—modern miracles of Animal 
Health Engineering. Drugs unheard of only a 
few years ago are in common use today, saving 
countless numbers of America’s valuable livestock. 
Squibb is proud of its part in the development of 
many of these. It is the constant endeavor of the 
Squibb Research Program to continue to offer 
the veterinary profession new miracles of Animal 
Health Engineering. As with all Squibb products 
Squibb Quality is the Priceless Ingredient. 


SQUIBB QUALITY- ree ericecess increoient 
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RABIES: (left) electron micrograph of 
rabies virus. X 40,000. 


DISTEMPER: (right) electron micrograph 
of distemper virus. X 144,000. 


“NT! 
“TH INFECTIOUS CAN 
MEPATITIS SERUM 
One 


' wat 
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SQUIBB quatity 


“SQUIBB 


Squibb offers the veterinary profession five biologi- 


cals for the improved prophylaxis and therapy of the 
four most commonly fatal diseases of small animals: 


distemper, rabies, hepatitis in dogs; distemper (pan- 


leucopenia) in cats. The viruses of two of these are 


shown in the electron micrographs reproduced on 
the opposite page. 


All Squibb biologicals utilize the most advanced 
techniques of vaccine and serum production. Sin-jex, 
for example, permits the immunization of dogs for 
both distemper and hepatitis with a single injection; 
Femulgen is today’s only single-injection vaccine for 


panleucopenia. Squibb biologicals are produced to 


assure the greatest effectiveness and are tested under 


rigid laboratory and field conditions. 


You can get Squibb biologicals through your whole- 
saler or from your favorite veterinary supply house. 
For additional information, write SQUIBB, Veteri- 
nary Products Department, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 22, N. 


-~THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 
¥ ¢ 


SIN-JEX 


...good immunity against 
canine distemper and infec- 
tious hepatitis at the same 
time with a single injection. 
Sin-jex is the first successful 
combination of a vacuum dried, 
modified live virus distemper 
fraction (chick embryo origin) 
with a killed virus hepatitis 
fraction as diluent. Sin-jex is 
instantly reconstituted into a 
fine homogeneous suspension 
which passes easily through a 
22 gauge needle, and pro- 
duces immunity in less than 2 
weeks. Supplied in 6 x 3 cc.— 
1 dose vials. 


FEMULGEN 
. .. Single-injection vaccine for 


t cot dis- 
temper (feline infectious enteri- 
tis, lig | i 
infectious feline agranulocyto- 


sis, etc.) Femulgen is a homol- 


ogous vaccine, prepared from 
the tissues of young suscepti- 
ble cats inoculated with 
virulent feline distemper virus. 
This virus is extracted, inacti- 
vated wth formalin and sus- 
pended in an oil emulsion. 
Supplied in 5 x 1 cc.—1 dose 
vials, with disposable syringe. 


RABIES VACCINE 


... both phenolized and chick 
embryo origin, for positive im- 
munization against rabies for 
@ period of one year. Supplied 
in 5 x 3 cc.—1 dose vials, 30 cc. 
vials and 50 cc. vials. 


ANT! CANINE 
DISTEMPER SERUM 
and 
ANTI INFECTIOUS 
HEPATITIS SERUM 


Ales. 


eee Pp Y 
against canine distemper and 
infectious hepatitis. Supplied 
in 100 cc. vials. 


CANINE 
DISTEMPER VACCINE 


... modified live virus, chick 
embryo origin, for immunizo- 
tion against distemper in dogs. 
Supplied in 6 x 2 cc.—1 dose 
vials. 
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New tests 
further prove 


gives your clients 
HIGHER WEIGHT GAINS AT LOWER COST PER LB. OF GAIN 


SYNOVEX, today’s first and 
only pellet implant developed 
exclusively for steers, con- 
tains two natural hormones, 
Progesterone and Estradiol 
Benzoate. Recently introduced 
by Squibb, Synovex has been 


thoroughly tested on many commercial feed lots under 
a wide range of conditions. Three typical tests are tabu- 
lated below. Note particularly: 


Test 1: Synovex-implanted steers showed .51 lb. aver- 
age daily gain more than controls. 


Test 2: Cost per lb. of gain averaged 1.06¢ less for 
Synovex-implanted steers than with Stilbestrol. 


Test 3: Cost per lb. of gain for Synovex-implanted 
steers averaged |¢ per lb. better than Stilbestrol 
and 1.8¢ per lb. better than controls. 


EACH STEER IS IMPLANTED ONLY ONCE for entire 
finishing period—up to 150 days. Synovex-implanted 
steers grade out equally as well as non-implanted. Unlike 
products mixed with feed, selected animals can be 
treated without need for separate feeding programs and 


feed storage facilities. 


FREE QUESTION AND ANSWER FOLDER. Contains 
results of tests performed with Progesterone-Estradiol 
implants at Michigan State Experiment Station; also 
answers to 34 questions you may be asked about 
Synovex. Write Squibb for your free copy. 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Products Department, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Synovex is available from your Squibb branch in 10-implant and 100-implant packages for your use and dispensing. 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS 

No No. | i 
Steers Days Stil Stil 

Controt bestro! Synovex Control! bestro! 


TEST #1 
Great Western Sugar Co 
Windsor, Colorado 


TEST #2 

imperial Valley, Cal 
name of company avail Synovex 
able upon request 38 


Stiibestro 
37 


TEST #3° 
imperial Livestock Supply Control! 
Co., £1 Centro, Cal 73 


“Figures for; feed con- | Stiibestrot 
sumption per day 35 
age selling price 

implants per head t Synovex 
profit per head available 35 
upon request 


AVERAGE DAILY GAIN 


Synovex | Control 


COST OF FEED PER DAY FEED CONVERSION T COST PER LB. OF GAIN 


Stil Stil Stil 
bestro: [Contro! Synovex | Control |  Synovex 


47.53 51.89 


@ OUSLIT Y-ree PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


Synovex has been cooperatively developed by E. R. Squibb & Sons and Syntex. SYNOVEX is a registered Squibb trademark. 
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Made by men who know meat to assure 


balanced nutrition dogs love 


all a dog needs or wants 
Canned Pard is the result of years of 


research in Swift’s laboratories and : 


kennels. It has that Good Beef Taste 
dogs love. Thoroughly tested, canned 
Pard contains juicy beef variety 
meats, ground beef bone and just the 
right amount of beef fat. Fortified 
with extra vitamins and minerals, too. 
You can switch — with safety — to 
canned Pard. It’s meaty, nutritious and 
a great “mixer.”’ All top quality at a 
reasonable price. Compare the. label. 
Order from your Swift Salesman today. 
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PARD DEPARTMENT 
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PARD MEAL— 


meatiest you can feed 


Pard Meal contains more protein de- 
rived from meat than any other lead- 
ing type of dog meal. For example, 
248% more meat fibers (protein) than 
the average of 5 other well-known 
brands. In fact, Pard Meal is so richly 
concentrated that you can feed up to 
25% less compared with other leading 


dry dog foods. Test Pard Meal your- : 


self. Feed it dry, moist or mixed with 
canned Pard. Available as Homoge- 
nized Pard Meal or in conventional 
flaked type meal... in 25-or50-lb. bags. 


U. S. YARDS * CHICAGO, ILL. 


YEAR 
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| Wews From Washington if 


Agricultural Research Service, assisted by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the Department of Defense, 
will hold a series of regional meetings during April and May to give veter- 
inarians basic information on radiation problems, including measures to pro- 
tect animals and food against contamination. This radiological defense course 
is open to all veterinarians. Meetings will be held in the following locations: 
April 1-3, Room 705, 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; April 3-5, Red Cross Build- 
ing, 8th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; April 8-10, Federal Office Build- 
ing, 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Kan.; April 10-12, Building T-1114, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Atlanta, Ga.; April 22-24, Peters Hall Auditorium, School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; April 24-26, Audi- 
torium, Interior Building, Lloyd Blvd., Portland, Ore.; April 29- May 1, US. 
Post Office and Courthouse, 312 N. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif.; May 1-3, 
GSA Building, 300 W. Vickery St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

The U.S.D.A., on February 21, announced a realignment of ARS functions 
to give added emphasis to research and development on the utilization of 
farm products. Utilization Research and Development and Production Re- 
search, each with a deputy administrator, are two groups added. Administra- 
tive responsibilities of the Services Deputy Administrator for regulatory pro- 
grams, Dr. M. R. Clarkson, and the Deputy Administrator for experiment sta- 
tions, E. C. Elting, continue unchanged. Also, the unit formerly termed 
“branch” now becomes a division, each with a director in charge. 

* * * 


Prowers County, Colorado, has been added to those previously reported 
under federal quarantine for scabies (see JOURNAL, Dec. 15, 1956, adv. p. 12; 
Jan. 15, 1957, adv. p. 10). On February 18, certain areas in Los Animas County 
were released from quarantine restrictions previously imposed 

* 

A committee representing the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association, serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity to ARS, conferred with regulatory and research 
officials of ARS on February 26 relative to budget and program matters. The 
committee members are Drs. W. L. Bendix (Va.), R. A. Hendershott (N_J.), J. G. 
Milligan (Ala.), H. U. Garrett (lowa), and A. P. Schneider (Idaho). 


New Legislation.—H.R. 4357, introduced by Representative Victor L. An- 
fuso (D., N.Y.) would provide for compulsory poultry inspection, and create in 
U.S.D.A., as part of the Meat Inspection Branch, a Poultry Inspection Section 
S.1128, Senator Humphrey (D., Minn.), also provides for compulsory inspec- 
tion and would place inspection in the Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A. 
The following senators also sponsor the Humphrey Bill (Chavez, Clark, Doug- 
las, Green, Jackson, Langer, McNamara, Magnuson, Mansfield, Morse, Mur- 
ray, Neuberger, and Mrs. Smith). 

Senator Arthur Y. Watkins (R., Utah) introduced S. 1213, a bill to promote 
the development and use of improved methods for the humane handling. 
transporting, and slaughtering of livestock and poultry in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. 

Representative William H. Bates (R., Mass.) introduced H.R. 3516, a bill 
to authorize Walter Reed Army Institute of Research to award master of sci- 
ence, master of public health, and doctor of science degrees in medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary medicine, and in the biological sciences involved in health 
services 

Representative Adam C. Powell, Jr. (D., N.Y.) introduced H.R. 5030, a bill 
which would provide a system of scholarships for college and graduate level 
study of scientific subjects, to be administered by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in order to increase the supply of scientific and technical manpower (see 
JOURNAL, Feb. 15, 1957, adv. p. 16 for bills previously reported). 
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Hydroxide Adsor cen 


Effective—Practical 
Safe Preventative 
For Swine Erysipelas 


AFFILIATED BRAND 


ERYSIPELAS 
BACTERIN 


A chemically killed whole bouillon culture of 
Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae precipitated and 
adsorbed by aluminum hydroxide gel, then 
concentrated. 

Scarification tests indicate Affiliated Brand 
Erysipelas Bacterin produces a good resistance 
to swine erysipelas. It is a killed culture that 
can’t set up a new foci of infection... can be 
handled by graduate veterinarians without fear 
of infection or inconvenience. 


IN SICK HERDS 


Erysipelas Bacterin has been used in sick herds 
with Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum. The bac- 
terin is not a curative agent... the serum is. 
Serum is indicated in acutely sick herds. The 
two have been used simultaneously by many 
veterinarians with apparently satisfactory re- 
sults. The serum does not seem to interfere with 
development of an active bacterin immunity. 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


Corn Belt Laboratories, inc. The Gregory Laboratory, inc. 
The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Bett Supply Co. 
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Warm Weather is coming! 


Don’t take chances 
with your 
disposal problems 


Here’s the 
positive solution... 


In warm weather your disposal prob- 
lems always increase...more animals 
boarded, higher disease rate, etc. 

Consequently, you can’t afford to take 
needless chances with dirty, unsanitary 
refuse cans, messy scavenger trucks, or 
inefficient and dangerous odor-seeping 
incinerators. 

Your profession and reputation de- 
mand “hospital” cleanliness. 

The positive answer to all your dis- 
posal problems is the Silent Glow Model 
40 Crematory Destructor...the only 
unit that insures complete destruction 


MODEL 40 
Patent 
Pending 


SILENT GLOW 
“POSITIVE PRESSURE’ 


DESTRUCTOR 


without Smoke, 
Odor or Fly-ash 


Attractive, weatherproofed design 
for outdoor installation. 


of small animals and poultry carcasses, 
kennel waste, laboratory and hospital 
refuse. Positive pressure reduces every- 
thing to a white ash. No chimney is re- 
quired, Result: a substantial saving in 
initial installation costs. 

Safe, compact and easy to use, the 
Model 40 Crematory Destructor makes 
possible the immediate disposal of all 
carcasses and waste material. This 
means “hospital clean” maintenance of 
your premises at all times. Available in 
20, 40 and 100 Ib. per hour capacities. 

Write today for booklet containing 
list of distinguished Destructor owners, 
including noted Veterinarians, Govern- 
ment Agencies, Humane So- 
cieties, Laboratories, Pet 
Hospitals, Kennels and Ani- 
mal Farms. 


Manufactured by The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corpora- 
tion, world famous for its combustion engineered prod- 
ucts including ...Confidential Paper Destroyers, In- 
cinerators, Hydrox-o-lators and Portable Heaters. 


DISPOSAL DIVISION 


The SILENT GLOW Oil Burrer Corp. 


868 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


MANUFACTURING COMBUSTION ENGINEERS FOR 35 YEARS 
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Nothing succeeds like 
-- - SUCCeESS 


This age-old French proverb accurately 
describes the increased acceptance of 
Diamond Laboratories’ D-L-V porcine 
origin, modified live virus hog cholera 
vaccine. The high percentage of 1956 
D-L-V sales indicate that veterinarians 
are using more and more D-L-V every 
day. 

Added care and precautions in the 


production of D-L-V is largely responsi- 
ble for the outstanding performance 
delivered in the vaccination of millions 
of swine. 

A standard dose (2cc D-L-V with 10cc 
serum) produces solid immunity and 
erases the possibility of spreading hog 
cholera. D-L-V is made available in 
2-5-10-20 and 50 dose vials. 


*Diamond Laboratories Vaccine 


Exclusively Owned By Ga. 
Practicing Veterinarians ~ Z LABORATORIES 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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A COMPLICATING FACTOR... 

" METICILLIN Aqueous Suspension 
VETERINARY 
a corticosteroid-antibiotic therapy... combining 
” for enhanced therapeutic effectiveness in the 
treatment of pneumonias 


METICORTEN, a superior antiinflammatory 


Packaging: 
agent, plus METICILLIN Aqueous 
ICILLIN, specific against gram-positive 0. 
teria. vial, 10 mg. prednisone 
Pod also indicated in and 300,000 units procaine 
sh acute and secondary infections « foot rot « penicillin G in 
each cc., boxes of 1, 6, 72. 


accident cases « surgical procedures 
. . extremely useful as supportive therapy 


Maricorten,® brand of prednisone. 
brand of procaine penicillin for aqueous injection with prednisone. 
*T.M. V-MN-J-117 Ge 
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eck of age 


Holstein — Female—! » 


METICILLIN 


DIAGNOSIS cALF SEPTICEMIA 


supplements the 
HISTORY 
s near north door 


Calf penned with other calve 


Five of nine calve 


urs and septicemia 


natural defense 


developed sco 


SYMPTOMS 
on 60 


Temperature 100° F 


mechanisms of the 


pulse 100 and respirat: 


th cold to touch 


body in combati 
ating 
Animal unable to stand, 
TREATMENT 
of METICILLIN 2 Ge 
VARITON Compound boluses were 


of streptomyc:" intra- 


stress, attacks 
5 cc 


ly and 2 


muscular 


inflammation, 


administered 


RESULTS 
if up and offering *° eat 16 hours later One 
days 


checks infection 


Ca 


VARITON Compound bolus twice a day for t* 


and speeds 


recovery. 


hs of age 


ixed—Male— 3 mont 


Canine—™ 


DIAGNOSIS pis TEMPER 


HISTORY 


From anigal shelter 


SYMPTOMS 
distemper 


Temperature 103.4° F 


arrhal 


y- Female—2 year® of age 
typical cat 


Jerse 


Gic A 


piIAGNOS!S HEMORRHA 
HISTORY : sysptoms 
at stock sale 5 days pefore first TREATMENT 
1 cc METICILLIN daily for 3 days Supplemental 
neluded 15 cc 


Animal purchased 


Treated wit cline intraper+- 


examination h tetracy 
dition improved. 


two days P 


reviously- Con 


toneally 
imal relapsed ¥ on was gore 


nal state. 


her condit2 


but an ntil 
severe than orig? 


SYMPTOMS 
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Definite evi 


dence of pneumonia Temper 
piration and pulse. anisal not eating 


increased res 


TREATMENT 
10 cc.) of 


One vial ( METICILLIN administered intra- 
tered 


arly and 1% er 


of tetracycline adminis 


puscul 
peritoneally 


RESULTS: 
Animal was eating bY the following day and made an 


uneventful recovery 


Vantron* C 
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methylsulfate and phthalylsulfacetamide. 


therapy given the first two days 


steaper ser 


ys and 1 cc of B-complex 


of antidi 
RESULTS 
harge disappeared at end 


Catarrhal disc 
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sed on 4th day 
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within 24 hours after the first a 
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of hospitalization 
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Use with an extra margin of 


CONFIDENCE 


Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 
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Myositis (Tying Up) in Race Horses 


PAUL MEGINNIS, D.V.M. 


THE HORSE, more than any other domesti- 
cated animal, has been bred for muscular 
development, Because of this fact, and the 
special types of work performed by the 
horse, it is often subject to myositis. 

The draft horse, until displaced by 
mechanical power, was one of the major 
interests of most practitioners, some of 
whom later gradually shifted their atten- 
tion to the light breeds of horses used for 
pleasure and racing. They found that, be- 
cause of the difference in conformation, 
temperament, and uses of the heavy and 
light breeds, some of the noninfectious ail- 
ments differed in the two types. Such is 
apparently the case in certain forms of 
myositis. 

When I started in practice in Iowa, in 
1931, the draft horse was still being used 
in the medium-sized city in which we were 
located, as well as on most of the farms, 
and myoglobinuria, a form of myositis 
commonly known as “azoturia,” was still 
occasionally seen in these horses. In earlier 
years, this malady had also been called 
“Monday morning disease” because it so 
often occurred after the animals had been 
stabled with little or no exercise on week- 
ends. 

Today, many veterinarians diagnose a 
confusingly similar condition, seen in sad- 
dle horses and race horses, as azoturia. 
Since this disease, especially the nature of 
the pathological changes, was a controver- 
sial subject among veterinarians of former 
years, it is not surprising that veterinari- 
ans dealing with the comparable condition 
today may be in disagreement. During 
nearly a century, starting about 1852, 
many articles dealing with azoturia were 
published. However, few, if any, articles 
have been published on the form of myo- 
sitis which especially affects race horses 


Dr. Meginnis is an equine practitioner in Roselle, Ill. 


Roselle, Illinois 
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call 


and which laymen “tying up” or 
“cording up.” 

Hutyra and Marek' mention a condition 
found in horses used in various types of 
racing, which they called “race course dis- 
ease” or “race course illness.” Apparently, 
this disease was different from the myo- 
sitis which I have seen at race tracks and 
which is called “tying up.” In race course 
disease, extreme muscular weakness fol- 
lowed the onset and recovery usually took 
from three to four weeks, whereas in 
tying up, the horses seem to be normal 
in a few hours. 

Most of the articles on so-called “azo- 
turia” were based on experiences with the 
heavy-type horse. However, several au- 
thors?> mentioned that light horses were 
also affected, while others®* did not men- 
tion the breed or type. Steffin® stated that 
the clinical picture varied with circum- 
stances, environment, locality, feeding cus- 
toms, breeds, and individuals, also that “‘no 
one disease of horses has been the subject 
of so many theories, theoretical treatments, 
and hypothetical suggestions as this one.” 

In typical attacks, the symptoms were 
acute and seemed to be progressive only if 
the horse was kept moving. The animal 
showed distress, nervousness, and sweat- 
ing. The affected muscles, usually in the 
lumbar and hip region, swelled but were 
nonsensitive to palpation. The urine was 
always more or less coffee-colored; the 
cause of the discoloration was one of the 
debated points. While it had been sug- 
gested® that the color was due to blood ele- 
ments in the urine, it seems more probable® 
that it was entirely due to degenerative 
products from the affected muscle. Because 
of the tendency to paralysis of the bladder, 
the patient was usually catheterized. 

The name “azoturia” has long been chal- 
lenged as being incorrect® since the term 
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means nitrogen in the urine and only in the 
latter stages of severe attacks, when there 
may be an increase in the nitrogenous 
products because of changes in the kidneys, 
is this true.’ “Paralytic myoglobinuria” 
would seem to be a more acceptable name 
for the disease.'” 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 

While there is a similarity in the clinical 
symptoms of paralytic myoglobinuria and 
tying up, there are four main clinical dif- 
ferences: (1) the season of the year in 
which the attacks were most likely to 
occur, (2) the history, (3) the handling of 
the patient, and (4) the end results. 

The draft horse disease was reported to 
occur less frequently during the summer 
and one explanation’ for this was the in- 
creased accumulation of lactic acid in the 
system. (An increase from the normal 9 to 
12 mg./100 ml. to between 16 and 182 
mg./100 ml.). The amount of lactic acid 
formed following exercise is dependent 
upon the storage of glycogen in the mus- 
cles and this storage was believed* to reach 
its lowest point during the summer 
months. In contrast, tying up occurs just 
as frequently, at least during a Chicago 
racing season, in summer months as it does 
any other time of the year. 

In the former disease, usually, the af- 
fected horses had not worked for periods 
of one day to several weeks, the feed had 
not been reduced, and the animals had 
been confined with little or no exercise, On 
the other hand, usually, the racing animal 
has been in training for some time, has 
been worked daily, and the quantity and 
quality of the feed has not been changed. 

There is a marked contrast in the meth- 
od of handling horses after the onset of 
symptoms in these two conditions. With 
myoglobinuria, stopping the animal when 
the first signs of stiffness appeared was 
imperative. Since walking the affected 
horse even a short distance could mean 
prostration and death, temporary shelters 
were sometimes provided, if needed, wher- 
ever the horse happened to be. Regardless 
of my treatment, which was varied, all of 
my patients that went down died. On the 
other hand, many Thoroughbreds and 
Standardbreds that have “tied up” can be 
walked until they appear normal. I never 
recommend this procedure but have seen 
it done on several occasions in the past 11 
years. 


J.A.V.M.A, 
Marcu 15, 1957 


PROGNOSIS 

While the mortality rate in myoglobi- 
nuria was relatively high, in tying up it 
is practically nil. This probably accounts 
for so little having been written about a 
condition which is frequently seen at race 
tracks. 

In my opinion, treatment for tying up 
has never been a problem; the results do 
not seem to differ regardless of the drugs 
used. Products used have included glucose, 
glucose-saline, magnesium sulfate-chloral 
hydrate, thiamine, neoprontosil, and nem- 
butal.® I often use the latter two, nembutal 
for relaxing the animal and neoprontosil 
for its possible detoxifying action—admit- 
tedly empirical therapy. 

I prefer to place the affected horse in a 
box stall and direct the groom to rub the 
hair dry and then to put on a light or 
a heavy blanket, depending on the atmos- 
pheric temperature. The nembutal is ad- 
ministered very slowly until the dilated 
nostrils relax. 

I have only once found it necessary to 
catheterize an affected horse. This gelding 
had been walked until locomotion was prac- 
tically nil, with all skeletal muscles in an 
extreme state of rigidity. After viewing 
the coffee-colored urine, I wondered if this 
was paralytic myoglobinuria. Doubt was 
removed by the rapid recovery. 

Veterinarians do not agree as to the 
presence or absence of pain in the affected 
muscles when symptoms of tying up are 
present. The horse appears anxious, the 
nostrils are dilated, and there is moderate- 
to-profuse sweating which could be at- 
tributed to pain. 

After observing affected horses being 
rubbed dry in their stalls, it is my opinion 
that they show less restlessness, which 
could indicate pain, than many normal 
Thoroughbreds do while being groomed. 
Many of the latter show considerable sensi- 
tivity when palpated over the lumbar and 
sacral regions. 

Attacks of “tying up” do recur, espe- 
cially in younger animals of an occasional 
stable in a given year. This can not be 
fully explained. It could be due to faults 
in the feeding and training program. How- 
ever, neither a reduction in the daily grain 
consumption, the elimination of legumes, 
the addition of a mineral supplement, nor 
giving a series of calcium or thiamine in- 
jections seems always to prevent attacks. 
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The cause of “tying up” should be scien- 
tifically studied. Until the physiological 
chemists can determine the changed chem- 
istry in the metabolism of normal and 
“tying up” horses, prevention and treat- 
ment will be merely guess work. 
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Causes of Myoglobinuria in Man 


Myoglobinuria, a condition in which 
muscle pigment (myohemoglobin) is ex- 
creted in the urine, may be caused by 
crushed muscles, electric shock, infarction 
of muscle, and rarely by carbon monoxide 
poisoning. It may also be associated with 
muscular dystrophy, dermatomyositis, and 
it has occurred in persons after eating 
certain fish. 

About 21 cases of paroxysmal idiopathic 
myoglobinuria have also been described. It 
is improbable that myoglobin escaped from 
muscle cells in the absence of necrosis. 
There is a striking similarity between this 
disease in man and one in horses which oc- 
curs when they are exercised after a period 
of rest on a high carbohydrate ration. 
Raised levels of lactic acid in the blood dur- 
ing these attacks suggested that sudden 
liberation of lactic acid without normal 
dilation of capillaries might have led to 
muscle necrosis. In man, raised levels of 
lactic acid have not been detected; how- 
ever, the condition may be a manifesta- 
tion of abnormal chemistry in the muscle 
cells.—Brit. Med. J., Jan. 19, 1957. 
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Acid Firing of Sprained Tendons 


A report on the results of treating 
sprained tendons in horses, by counter- 
irritation with acid, indicates that of the 
first 16 horses treated (May, 1952, to June, 
1955), 12 were sound. Of the remaining 4, 
1 was sound when sold shortly after treat- 
ment; 1 developed a separate lameness in 
the foot; 1, with a severe sprain, recovered 
but not sufficiently for racing; and 1 was 
unsatisfactory because of poor conforma- 
tion. 

Before treatment, the horse should be 
confined to a small enclosure for six to 
eight weeks to prevent galloping while the 
initial inflammation recedes. After treat- 
ment, the animal should be exercised to 
prevent adhesions but not allowed to trot 
or gallop too soon. One advantage of acid 
over the “hot iron” or blister is that the 
latter methods cause pain and disuse of the 
limb, which allows adhesions to develop. 

To “fire” the affected tendon, a “thin 
adhesive plaster with an outer glossy sur- 
face which will resist the action of sulfuric 
acid concentrate for 30 minutes” is used. 
A strip about 4 inches wide with holes “® 
inch in diameter, spaced %4 inch apart 
from center to center,” is placed over the 
tendon. A piece of felt, wider than the 
holes, attached to a holder is dipped into 
the acid, then applied lightly to each spot 
to reduce sensation without causing dis- 
comfort. The procedure is then repeated 
twice, more deliberately and with more 
pressure. Four days after treatment, an 
ointment containing sodium bicarbonate 
(25%) is applied over the tendon. This can 
also be applied before treatment to pre- 
vent unintentional acid burns.—E. S. W. 
Peatt in Vet. Rec., Dec. 22, 1956. 

More on Acid Firing.—A correspondent, 
having used acid firing for 25 years, asks 
why a simple operation is made so labori- 
ous and complicated. He requires only acid, 
several corks grooved on the end with a 
razor blade, rubber gloves, and reasonable 
care. Without restraint, except for holding 
up the opposite limb, he lightly touches 
each spot on the clipped limb the first time, 
then repeats with more pressure.—Vet. 
Rec., Jan. 12, 1957. 

By using a laryngoscope to determine 
the length of the human vocal cords, ex- 
perts can classify the natural range of the 
human voice.—Sci. News Letter, Jan. 26. 
1957. 
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THE EARLIEST known report of efforts to 
affect the speed of racing animals refers 
to the use in ancient Rome of hydromel, a 
mixture of honey and water, to increase 
the endurance of horses in chariot races. 
If one gives free rein to his fancy, it is 
easy to imagine that even in earlier times, 
probably since horses first came to be used 
as beasts of burden, one animal may have 
been pitted against another and pride of 
ownership, or some more mercenary rea- 
son, could have fostered the use of nos- 
trums, perhaps obtained from the medicine 
man, in the hope of adding to the horses’ 
natural ability. 


DETECTION OF DRUGS 


As knowledge of materia medica in- 
creased through the centuries, so the per- 
nicious practice of giving drugs to race 
horses expanded and, by the first decade of 
this century, it had become sufficiently 
widespread to lead the authorities to do 
something about it. In 1910, an Austrian 
chemist, a Dr. Frankel, was successful in 
detecting drugs in the saliva of horses, 
and his methods were soon adopted in 
England, France, and other European 
countries. In the United States, where 
wagering on races was contrary to law in 
nearly all states, laboratory procedures 
were not employed for the prevention of 
the evil until pari mutuel betting was 
legalized in the early 1930’s. Today, in all 
of the 25 states which have legal racing, 
the sport is regulated by state racing com- 
missions, and every commission uses a 
chemical laboratory for the detection of 
illegal drug administration. 

Drugs that have been detected by the 
laboratories are many and varied; more 
than 36 different ones have been reported. 
Natural alkaloids like morphine and its 
derivative, heroin, strychnine, ephedrine, 
caffeine, and cocaine; synthetic bases such 
as the sympathomimetic amines, ampheta- 
mine, methamphetamine, and phenylpropa- 
nolamine; the respiratory and heart stimu- 
lants, nikethamide and pentylenetetrazol; 
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the antihistaminic drug, methapyrilene; 
sedatives like atropine and barbiturates; 
local anesthetics of the nature of procaine; 
and even the cinchona alkaloids, quinine 
and cinchonidine, have all been detected 
and their hopeful users punished. In recent 
years, the most popular drugs have been 
amphetamine, caffeine, and procaine; sev- 
eral other drugs are encountered each 
year. The annual total number of cases of 
drugging in this country is 40 or 50, and 
this exemplifies the saying that “hope 
springs eternal” and the fact that meas- 
ures for control of the evil can not be re- 
laxed. 

Drugs have been administered to racing 
animals in a wide variety of ways, both 
orally and parenterally. They have been 
given by mouth mixed with feed, in the 
form of powders, tablets and capsules, and 
in solution, as drenches and with dose 
syringes. Most of the usual routes of 
parenteral administration have been em- 
ployed—subcutaneous, intradermal, intra- 
muscular, and intravenous—with the in- 
struments ranging from the usual syringes 
and needles to syrettes and needles at- 
tached by a rubber tube to a rubber bulb. 
Even a kind of gun has been used with 
which a syringe was propelled by means of 
a spring. The animal in that instance was 
a Whippet, and the object was to defeat 
state supervision of the kennel] in which 
the dogs were held for a period of time be- 
fore the race. Irritants have been applied 
by rectum, presumably on the “chestnut- 
burr-under-the-tail” theory, and probably 
prompted by the old show ring custom of 
using something like ginger to make the 
horse carry his tail erect. 


COLLECTION OF SAMPLES 


The procedures for the chemical detec- 
tion of drugs begin with the collection of 
proper samples. In this country, the medi- 
ums of choice are saliva and urine. In 
Europe, sweat is more often collected than 
urine and, in a few countries, blood sam- 
ples are taken. Sweat is one of the ex- 
cretory channels through which drugs are 
eliminated but, since it is a superficial 
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secretion, it is usually highly contami- 
nated. Blood is not satisfactory because it 
contains the drugs for a relatively short 
period after administration and because 
its routine collection involves the possi- 
bility of infections being blamed, rightly 
or not, on the operative procedure em- 
ployed. Feces is of very little value because 
it is not an eliminatory channel for most 
drugs and because the relatively enormous 
ratio of impurities to such drugs, as may 
be partly excreted by that route, compli- 
cates the analytical problem. Rectal swab- 
bings may be made, however, in cases 
where the use of irritants is suspected. 

Urine is an excellent medium for drug 
detection because the kidneys are one of 
the principal eliminatory channels for 
drugs and because the bladder provides a 
natural reservoir for the accumulation of 
urine after it has been secreted by the 
kidneys. Saliva also has certain advan- 
tages. It is a relatively pure secretion and, 
since its source is the blood, it will contain 
drugs regardless of the mode of adminis- 
tration. Obviously, it will also contain 
drugs left as residues from oral adminis- 
tration. Ordinarily, if a drug is given 
shortly before a race, it will be found in 
the saliva but not necessarily in the urine; 
a little later, it may be present in both 
saliva and urine and, after a considerable 
time, it will usually be found only in the 
urine. Naturally, the method of adminis- 
tration and the size of the dose, as well as 
the nature of the drug, have an important 
bearing on its excretion. Needless to say, 
both types of samples must be collected to 
provide the best opportunity for the de- 
tection of drugs. 

Since there are, to my knowledge, no 
satisfactory analytical methods for the de- 
tection cf drugs which can be applied be- 
fore a race and completed before the race 
begins, samples are always collected in this 
country after the race is over. This also 
makes it unnecessary to collect samples 
from all of the animals entered in a race. 
Since the principal intent of the “dope- 
ster” is to make the animal win, samples 
are routinely collected only from those that 
finish “in the money.” Drugs have been 
employed to prevent winning, so samples 
are also collected from animals that run 
badly out of form, as well as from those 
which are suspect for any reason, winning 
or not. 


Sample collection is always performed 
or supervised by a veterinarian. The horse 
to be sampled is led directly frem the win- 
ner’s circle, under official observation, to 
the place where the saliva samples are col- 
lected. In New York, the saliva collection 
procedure is to permit the horse to chew 
on gauze pads, saturated with 1 per cent 
acetic acid and held in the jaws of long, 
especially designed forceps. One pad is 
used in the left side of the mouth and 
another in the right side, the horse chew- 
ing on each for two minutes, and the 
drippings caught in a tray held- underneath 
the mouth by an assistant. Then, a third 
dry pad is used to wipe out the mouth, 
under the tongue, and between the lips 
and the upper and lower incisors. The con- 
tents of the tray and the three gauze pads 
are transferred to a sample jar, properly 
identified and sealed, and sent to the labo- 
ratory. After the saliva sample is collected, 
the animal is taken to its own barn or to a 
central collecting area and the customary 
“cooling-out” procedure is allowed under 
strict, official supervision. Ordinarily, 


urine will be voided when the horse is put 
in the stall after cooling-out, and a state 
inspector collects the sample at that time, 


using a sample jar in a holder at the end 
of a long handle. Ninety per cent of the 
samples are collected within an hour and 
a half of the end of the race and over 99 
per cent within three hours, which is the 
length of time inspectors are required to 
stay with the horses, unless it is specifi- 
cally extended by the stewards in case of 
suspicion. 


METHODS OF TESTING 


The methods used to analyze the samples are the 
same, in principle, in all laboratories, The problem 
is first to isolate any drugs which may be present 
from the relatively enormous amounts of ex- 
traneous material, of which water is the most 
voluminous and the easiest to remove. After prep- 
aration of the samples, such as expressing the 
saliva solution from the gauze pads, they are con- 
centrated by evaporation under vacuum or by di- 
rect extraction with a suitable solvent. The solu- 
tions or residues thus obtained are further puri- 
fied by alternate filtration and treatment with 
chemicals which precipitate impurities but not 
drugs, or by washing the solutions with solvents 
which remove drugs but not impurities. A semipuri- 
fied residue or solution is the result in either case. 
The next step usually is to extract water solutions 
containing the partially purified drugs, with im- 
miscible solvents, such as ether, chloroform, ethyl! 
acetate, and mixtures of such solvents, at appro- 
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priate pH values in such a way as to separate the 
drugs from the remaining impurities and to group 
them into two or more classes. After removal of 
the solvents by evaporation, the residues are dis- 
solved in small amounts of water and tiny portions 
of the solutions treated with reagents which will 
form microscopic crystals or produce colors if 
drugs are present. The solutions may initially, 
or after re-extraction from the reagent mixtures, be 
examined with a spectrophotometer to measure 
their absorption of ultraviolet radiation. Many, 
but not all, drugs absorb ultraviolet in a typical 
way. The crystals indicate the presence of drugs 
and also serve to identify them. The crystals vary 
in shape, color, and habit of growth in almost 
infinite variety, depending upon the drug and 
reagent which produce them and the conditions 
under which they form. Color tests and ultra- 
violet absorption are an aid in confirming the 
identity of drugs and are routinely employed 
by most laboratories. Another comparatively new 
technique, paper chromatography, is also being 
employed to supplement the other tests. A portion 
of the solution is placed near one end of a strip 
of paper and the end of the strip is kept wet with 
a suitable solvent. The drug is picked up by the 
solvent, carried along the paper, redeposited, im- 
purities remaining behind or being deposited in a 
different place. Application of a suitable locating 
agent, one which causes the drug spot to become 
colored, enables the distance traveled to be meas- 
ured; the ratio between that distance and the 
longer one traveled by the solvent itself is char- 
acteristic. This procedure is particularly useful for 
the separation of closely related drugs, such as 
caffeine and theobromine. The tests are extremely 
sensitive; the amount of drug which can be de- 
tected and satisfactorily identified in a standard 
sample may be as little as 10 or 20 ug (ug = 
0.000,015 gr.) and, with most drugs, a few hun- 
dred micrograms is readily detectable. 

All cases of illegal administration of 
drugs to race horses may not be detected. 
As already mentioned, samples are not 
taken from all the horses in a race, so if 
one is drugged but neither places nor runs 
badly out of form, the laboratory will not 
get a sample. By the same token, the dope- 
ster will not benefit from his chicanery. 
Also, the laboratory does not always re- 
ceive adequate samples of saliva and urine 
since the horses may not be cooperative. 
A third reason is that the samples may be 
collected at a time when insufficient drug 
is present in them for detection. Sample 
collection is necessarily a routine matter 
since the collectors can not time it with 
knowledge of what drug was used and 
when and how it was given. However, 
what has been said applies to the small 
minority of cases and the majority of dis- 
honest horsemen will be detected. 


J-A.V.M.A, 
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RULES GOVERNING DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The rules of racing, without exception, 
forbid the administration of drugs to an 
animal before a race. They vary considera- 
bly in wording in various jurisdictions, of 
course, but their purport is the same. In 
some states, the rules forbid the adminis- 
tration of any drug to a horse, with pro- 
visos designed to protect the health of the 
animal if drug administration is necessary 
for therapeutic reasons; such provisos re- 
quire that the stewards be informed of the 
circumstances and authorize them to 
“scratch” the horse if they deem it advisa- 
ble. The pertinent rule of the New York 
State Racing Commission provides for 
punishment if “. . . any drug, stimulant or 
narcotic has been administered or at- 
tempted to be administered, internally or 
externally, to a horse before a race, which 
is of such a character as could affect the 
racing condition of the horse in such a 
race... .” Another part of the same rule 
obligates the trainer, groom, and others in 
charge or care of a horse to protect it and 
guard it against drug administration, with 
provision for punishment for failure to do 
so. Another rule prohibits possession with- 
in the grounds of a racing association of 
hypodermic syringes and needles and simi- 
lar devices without written permission. 
Still another rule provides that all bottles 
and other containers be plainly labeled 
with a statement of contents, including the 
name of each active ingredient, but excepts 
containers bearing prescription labels with 
pharmacists’ numbers, names, and ad- 
dresses and the names of the prescribing 
veterinarians. The rule of the New York 
State Harness Racing Commission states, 
in part, “No person shall, or attempt to, or 
shall conspire with another or others to.. . 
stimulate or depress a horse through the 
administration of any drug, medicant, 
stimulant, depressant, hypnotic or nar- 
cotic.” Other rules make the trainer re- 
sponsible for the condition of his horses 
and prohibit possession of hypodermic 
equipment without written permission. 
Punishment for violation of the rules in- 
cludes disqualification of the horse and 
forfeiture of the purse and suspension or 
revocation of the licenses of guilty parties. 


THE ROLE OF THE VETERINARIAN 


The role of the veterinarian at the race 
track is an important one. His functions 
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depend, of course, on the nature of his con- 
nection with racing. He may be a practic- 
ing veterinarian, caring for the health 
and well-being of the animals in a purely 
private capacity. His obligations to the 
owners and trainers must include a knowl- 
edge of the rules against the illegal admin- 
istration of drugs and the taking of ade- 
quate precautions against the use of his 
prescriptions in any way which might 
cause the rules to be violated. 

He may be an official veterinarian 
charged with the prerace examination of 
animals. In addition to the customary tests 
for fitness te race, he should keep in mind 
the possibility that any of the animals he 
is examining may have been drugged and 
should be on the alert for such evidence. 
Respiration and pulse should be recorded, 
the eyes should be carefully examined, and 
any evidence of the use of a hypodermic 
should be investigated. A knowledge of the 
normal condition of the legs of particular 
horses may cause him to suspect the use 
of local anesthetics. If his duties are the 
collection or supervision of the collection 
of samples, he will naturally be on the alert 
for any evidence of drug administration 
disclosed while he is observing the be- 
havior of the horses in the paddock, during 
the race, and while the samples are being 
collected. It goes without saying that he 
will make sure that adequate samples are 
properly collected and properly identified. 

The official veterinarians should serve 
as advisors to the chemists in such matters 
as the introduction of new drugs and their 
pharmacology, including metabolism, since 
they will ordinarily have more immediate 
access to such information through the 
publications of their societies, trade pub- 
lications, and their daily contacts with 
horsemen. The services of veterinarians 
are indispensable in experimental work 
involving the administration of drugs to 
animals and the collection of samples at 
proper intervals. The official veterinarians 
must, of course, be thoroughly familiar 
with race horses, their handling and stable 
management, and be well versed in race 
track parlance. 


COMMENTS 


Mention should be made of the existence 
of the Association of Official Racing 
Chemists, an international organization 
with members in almost all of the racing 


states in this country and in 18 other 
countries on all of the continents. Its prime 
purpose is the exchange of information 
among it members about methods of anal- 
ysis, drugs detected, new drugs, and the 
progress and results of research. It sets 
standards for admission to membership 
and takes measures to insure the continued 
competence of its members. The associa- 
tion and its individual members serve as 
advisors to racing authorities on matters 
within their scope and, in general, work to 
insure that the practice of racing chem- 
istry everywhere fulfills its purpose in the 
racing world. 

One last remark seems pertinent. The 
great majority of horsemen, like the great 
majority of all people, are honest. If it 
were not for the small minority of dis- 
honest horsemen, none of this would have 
to be done. In these days, the state of New 
York, and all states where racing is legal, 
has an obligation to the people who at- 
tend races to protect them from the small 
minority of crooks who feel that perhaps a 
prescription is better than good muscles 
or a good heart in a race horse. It is the 
job of the chemist and the veterinarian to 
protect the public which makes racing pos- 
sible, the racing commission which repre- 
sents the public, the racing association 
that conducts the races and, finally, the 
horseman himself—the honest horseman 
from the dishonest horseman. That is our 
job. 

Vibrio Fetus Infection in Man 

An employee of a meat-packing plant, 
working on beef, had an infection due to 
Brucella abortus and later, in the same 
year, an illness due to Vibrio fetus; the 
organism was isolated from his blood. The 
clinical features of the two infections were 
similar. This infection is rare in man but, 
in France, V. fetus was isolated from the 
blood of three women, two of whom 
aborted. However, hundreds of meat-pack- 
ing employees suspected of having brucel- 
losis have been examined at the University 
of Minnesota hospital without vibrios hav- 
ing previously been isolated. In several in- 
stances of vibriosis in man, therapy with 
antibiotics, preferably chloramphenicol and 
tetracycline, has been attended by prompt 
recovery.—W. W. Spink, M.D., in J.Am. 
M.A., Jan. 19, 1957. 
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aan CORRECTIONS MADE ON THIS CHART 
ct This graph depicts the success attained by federal, state, and local cooperation in the eradication of 


vesicular exanthema of swine. The disease, confined for 20 years to California where it was first 
recognized in 1932, is now practically eradicated, its only appearance in 1956 being in New Jersey. 
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The extent of garbage cooking in the United States since the adoption of garbage-feeding control 

regulations by most of the states is shown in this chart. At present, 90 per cent of garbage fed to 

swine is cooked, and monthly inspections on 90 to 100 per cent of garbage-feeding establishments 
are conducted in 39 states. This program is also essential if hog cholera is to be eradicated. 
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INTEREST IN pneumoperitoneum resulted 
from the difficulties encountered in the 
diagnosis of obscure abdominal changes 
and conditions with accepted diagnostic 
measures. While seeking a better means of 
visualizing abdominal viscera radiographi- 
cally, pneumoperitoneum, injection of a 
gas into the peritoneal cavity, was investi- 
gated as a contrast medium. This study 
was undertaken to determine if pneumo- 
peritoneum is sufficiently safe, practical, 
and simple for routine use in veterinary 
medicine. It was used frequently in human 
medicine?:*:??-18,2°.23,25 yntil the last decade 
when its popularity declined.’* In veteri- 
nary medicine, it has been used only spar- 
ingly,’?*? with the work of Schnelle being 
considered fundamental.® 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The dogs used in this study differed in age, 
breed, and sex. 

Preparation for the study included withholding 
food and water for a period of about 12 hours 
prior to radiography. In addition, 1 oz. of castor 
oil was given to empty the gastrointestinal tract. 
Morphine (1, gr./10 Ib.) and atropine (1/150 gr.) 
were given about 45 minutes before the procedure. 

The injection site, 1 inch lateral to the umbili- 
cus (fig. 1), was considered advisable due to a nor- 
mal pad of fat within the peritoneal cavity on the 
midline of the ventral abdomen. A 2-inch, 18-gauge 
needle was directed anterodorsally at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, inserted to its hub, and held ad- 
jacent to the ventral abdominal wall. Before injec- 
tion of any gas, aspiration was performed to insure 
that no vessel or abdominal organ had been punc- 
tured. The injection apparatus was then attached to 
the needle and the gas was injected. 

The injection apparatus (fig. 2) consisted of a 
20- to 50-cc. glass syringe attached to an Ayer's 
three-way valve. One opening of the valve was at- 
tached to a 2-ft. section of rubber infusion tubing 
fitted with a Luer adapter. 

The gases used were atmospheric air and oxy- 
gen. One group of dogs was given air, the other 
group was given oxygen. 
From the School of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
A. & M. College, Fort Collins. Taken from Part I of a 
thesis submitted as partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for a M.S. degree at Colorado A. & M. College. Dr. 


Carlson is presently taking graduate training in radiology 
at the University of Colorado Medical Center, Denver. 

Presented before the Section on Small Animals. Ninety- 
Third Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio, Texas, Oct. 15-18, 1956. 
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Swigory aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


Fig. |—Injection site for pneumoperitoneum. 


The apparatus used to inject oxygen was the 
same as for air, with the addition of two bottles in 
series to hold the oxygen (fig. 3). The first bottle 
was filled with water and the second one was 
empty. A tube from a tank of oxygen was attached 
to the first bottle. The gas replaced the water from 
the first bottle into the second bottle. The oxygen 


Fig. 2 (Top) —Gas injection apparatus. 
Fig. 3 (Bottom)—Gas injection apparatus with 
oxygen storage bottles and oxygen tank in place. 
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TABLE I—A Comparison of Gas Dosage with Weight 
and Height of the Dogs 
Weight 


Intraperitoneal 
gas dosage 
(cc.) 
800 
780 
700 
700 
700 
700 
900 
600 
700 
400 


in the first bottle was now available for injection 
by adjusting the trivalve on the injection ap- 
paratus. 

The amount of gas required to outline the liver 
and kidneys and still remain within safe limits for 
the animal was studied. The injection of gas was 
done under direct fluoroscopic visualization with 
the dog in a standing position and the fluoroscopic 


screen against the side of the dog's abdomen. Gas 
was injected until both kidneys were outlined or 
until back-pressure could be detected on the 
syringe. The dose of gas varied with each dog and 
there was no correlation between the size or 
weight of the dog and the amount of gas required 
(table 1). 

The positions used were dorsoventrad with a 
vertical x-ray beam (fig. 4), ventrodorsad erect 
position with a horizontal x-ray beam (fig. 5), lat- 
eral erect position with a horizontal x-ray beam 
(fig. 6), and a standing lateral position with a 
horizontal x-ray beam (fig. 7). 

Radiographs were taken, using a constant ma- 
chine setting of 75 kv.p., 15 ma. with the time as 
the only variable. Anode film distance was 30 
inches. An eight-to-one stationary grid was used on 
all films. 

After each examination, a second abdominal 
puncture was made on the opposite side of the 
original puncture and the gas was withdrawn, us- 
ing the injection apparatus. 


Fig. 4-7—Dog in the ventrodorsad position (4); ventrodorsad erect position (5); lateral erect posi- 
tion (6); standing lateral position (7). 


a Dog of dog of dog 
(No (Ib.) (in.) 
5 15 14 
oy: 6 23 13 
7 16 17 
8 20 16 - 
at 9 15 13 
10 24 15 
11 18 14 
oe? 12 18 15 
13 i4 13 
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TABLE 2—Visualization of the Kidneys and the Lobes of the Liver of a Dog Using Plain Film 
Radiography and P perit 


Experimental Do 
Technique 0.5 Ro. 
Dorso- 
ventrad XX XXXX 
entro-dor- x 
sad Erect 
ateral x 
Erect 
tanding x 
Lateral 
Dorso- XX 
ventrad ‘ XXX 
entro-dor- XX 
sad Erect ‘ XXX 
Lateral x x 
Erect XXX X X 
anding 


x 1=Right lateral lobe of the liver; 2—right of the liver; 7—anterior pole right kidney; 

x medial lobe of the liver; 3~left lateral lobe 8—posterior pole right kidney; 9=—anterior 
of the liver; 4=left medial lobe of liver; pole left kidney; 10=posterior pole lett 
5=caudate lobe of liver; 6—quadzate lobe kidney. 


Fig. 8—Radiographs of the abdomen of a dog in the ventrodorsad position. Plain film (left); pneu- 
moperitoneum (right)—(A) right medial lobe of the liver, (B) right lateral lobe of the liver, (C) 
caudate lobe of the liver, (D) left lateral lobe of the liver, (E} right kidney, (F) left kidney. 
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The usefulness of the method was determined by 
comparing films from the pneumoperitoneum 
technique with plain films of the same subject. The 
criterion for evaluation was limited to identifica- 
tion of the six lobes of the liver” and the two 
poles of each kidney. ; 

The safety was determined by taking the pulse 
and respiration before and during the procedure 
and by observation of the animals for untoward 
effects during and after pneumoperitoneum. 

At the termination of the study, euthanasia was 
performed and a routine necropsy was made. 


RESULTS 


The preparation of the patient, the in- 
jection procedure, and the x-ray technical 
factors proved satisfactory and without 
hazard. Air and oxygen were used with 
equal results. 


In determining the usefulness of the 
technique, the series of films taken on a 
single animal selected at random are pre- 
sented for comparison (fig. 8-11). Tabula- 
tions for each dog are combined from all 


four positions (table 2). Four of the six 
lobes of the liver, the right lateral, right 
medial, caudal, and left lateral, were identi- 
fied in all dogs studied. In addition, the 
left medial lobe was also identified in 2 
dogs. The quadrate lobe of the liver was 
never positively identified. In plain film 
studies on the same dogs, the left lateral 
lobe of the liver was identified in 7 of the 
10 animals. No other lobe was positively 
identified. 

By using composite results from all four 
positions, the entire right and left kidneys 
were visualized in all animals with pneu- 
moperitoneum (table 2). In plain film 
studies, the right kidney was identified in 
2 and the left kidney in 4 of the 10 ani- 
mals. 


DISCUSSION 


The injection technique was simple and 
required no expensive special equipment. 
The gases used, air and oxygen, are avail- 


Fig. 9—Radiographs of the abdomen of a dog in the ventrodorsad erect position. Plain film (left); 
it (right) —(A) left lateral lobe of the liver, (B) right medial lobe of the liver, 
~ (Cc) right lateral lobe of the liver, (D) caudate lobe of the liver, (E) right kidney. 
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PNEUMOPERITONEUM IN THE DoG 


Fig. 10—Radiographs of the abdomen of a dog in the lateral erect position. Plain film (left); 
it (right) —(A)} caudate lobe of the liver, (B) right kidney, (C) liver. 


able to veterinarians. Unfortunately, a 
dosage schedule could not be worked out 
from this study. The amount of gas used 
was governed by the size of the peritoneal 
cavities inflated, which varied considerably. 
Inflation during fluoroscopy was considered 
the most practical means of regulating the 
dose. 


Pneumoperitoneum proved to be a means 
of identifying different lobes of the liver 
and visualizing all the margins of the 
liver, except that on the immediate poste- 
rior surface. Any abnormal protuberance 
could be located and possibly identified. 
Both kidneys and the areas of the adrenals 
were well outlined. Although other struc- 


Fig. 11—Radiographs of the abdomen of a dog in the standing lateral position. Plain film (left); 


it (right) —(A) left kidney, (B) right kidney, (C) caudate lobe of the liver. 
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tures within the abdomen were not studied 
extensively, this technique might be used 
to study almost any organ in the abdominal 
cavity. This could be accomplished by posi- 
tioning the animal so that the part to be 
examined would be uppermost and out- 
lined by the gaseous contrast medium in 
the peritoneal cavity. Some of the struc- 
tures, both normal and pathological, that 
have been studied, using pneumoperito- 
neum, in the human medical field include 
the liver,* 2-14-1625 the kidney,® the female 
pelvic viscera,®?***,** the diaphragm and 
subdiaphragmatic the spleen, 
2,3,1415.24.29 the retroperitoneal area,?° the 
gallbladder, the pancreas,*:'® the inferior 
vena cava,** and the metastatic tumor 
masses.!" 

Further, any of the existing contrast 
mediums for the different abdominal vis- 
cera could be combined with pneumoperi- 
toneum with rewarding results. 

The main objection to pneumoperito- 
neum in studies in man were the insertion 
of the injection needle, the apprehension 
during inflation, the discomfort and some- 
times pain after injection and, finally, the 
second puncture to deflate the abdomen. 
Human patients were very hesitant to sub- 
mit to the technique, The animals, without 
question, felt some discomfort and pain 
associated with pneumoperitoneum; how- 
ever, moderate sedation prevented marked 
distress during the procedure. Further, 
when the animals recovered from the ef- 
fects of the sedation, there was no evidence 
of pain. 

CONCLUSION 

The potential diagnostic value and safety 
of pneumoperitoneum in animals should 
far outweigh any transient discomfort as- 
sociated with the procedure, This tech- 
nique promises to be a valuable tool which 
should be used more widely in veterinary 
medicine. 
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Prenatal Diagnosis of Sex in Cattle.— 
Since the sex of a human fetus can be de- 
termined from cells in the amniotic fluid, 
similar studies were made on bovine fe- 
tuses 6, 8, and 16 weeks old, and on tis- 
sues taken from male and female calves 
after birth. These cells do not have the 
clear sex differences (in chromocenters) 
found in the human species nor were defi- 
nite sex differences found in epithelial cells 
taken from newborn lambs or old sheep.— 
Nature, Dec. 22, 1956. 


Fertility of Electroejaculated Semen.— 
Semen obtained electrically from bulls was 
found not to be injured by this method of 
collection. Actually, 68 per cent of 2,923 
cows inseminated with such semen were 


An Ether Box Made from an 
Aquarium 

The ether box shown (fig. 1) is an ordi- 
nary aquarium with glass sides and bottom, 
and steel supports. The top is made from a 


Fig. 
tized. 


piece of 14-inch plywood, The dimensions 
are 10 by 10 by 24 inches. 

The animal to be anesthetized is placed 
in the box (fig. 1). Ether is poured in at 
one end and the plywood top is secured in 
place with canvas straps. The animal 
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impregnated at the first insemination, 
compared with 65 per cent of 1,218 in- 
seminated by semen collected normally 
under otherwise similar conditions. The in- 
crease was interesting but “not signifi- 
cant.”—Vet. Rec., Dec. 15, 1956. 


Age of Gilts at Puberty 

To reproduce at 1 year of age, gilts must 
be bred when 8 months old; the more es- 
trous periods they have experienced, the 
more ova and the larger litter they will pro- 
duce. Of 515 gilts studied in four years, at 
the University of Wisconsin, 36 showed no 
genital abnormalities when slaughtered be- 
cause they had not reached puberty at 250 
to 300 days of age. In two of the years, the 
age of puberty for inbred gilts was 227.7 
days and 244 days, while that of line- 
crossed gilts was from 7 to 50 days (av. 34 
days) less. The rate of growth apparently 
is a factor since the larger the gilts at 5 
months of age, the sooner they developed 
estrus.—J. Anim. Sci., Nov., 1956. 


usually begins to drool, becomes incoordi- 
nated, and goes to sleep in five to ten min- 
utes (fig. 2). I have never encountered any 
difficulties with an animal struggling to 
get out of the box. Unobstructed observa- 
tion of the subject is possible because of 


Fig. 2—The cat is anesthetized. This requires five to 
ten minutes. 


the glass sides. As soon as relaxation is 
complete, the animal is removed and the 
operation or treatment is started. If more 
prolonged anesthesia is required, it is 
maintained with an ether cone.—Wilton E. 
Blake, D.V.M., Tampa, Fla. 
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Efficacy of Piperazine Citrate in Removing Worms from 
the Alimentary Canal of Cattle 


LEONARD E. SWANSON, D.V.M.; WILLIAM M. STONE, M.S.; A. E. WADE, M.S.P. 


Gainesville, Florida 


PIPERAZINE SALTS have been subjected to 
numerous critical anthelmintic tests in the 
last few years but, with the exception of 
the work on ascarids in cattle,' there have 
been no critical anthelmintic tests reported 
on gastrointestinal parasites of the bovine 
species. Because of the demonstrated an- 
thelmintic activity against gastrointestinal 
parasites of other hosts,*!° it was consid- 
ered advisable to conduct critical experi- 
ments with this drug in cattle. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The piperazine citrate solution used contained 
the equivalent of 400 mg. of piperazine hexahy- 
drate per cubic centimeter. 

The calves used were in poor condition, showing 
general signs of parasitism. They were not fasted 
before treatment and were maintained in individ- 
ual, concrete-floored pens prior to treatment and 
until time of necropsy. A single oral dose of piper- 
azine citrate solution equivalent to 7.1 Gm./100 
lb. of anhydrous piperazine per 100 Ib. of body 
weight was administered to each of 5 calves and 
twice that dose (14.2 Gm./100 Ib.) to 5 other 
calves. The diet consisted of 16 per cent dairy ra- 
tion, citrus pulp, and limited amounts of alfalfa 
hay. 

The total feces passed in each 24-hour period 
following treatment were collected, thoroughly 
mixed, weighed, and ten samples of 10 Gm. 
each were taken. Each sample was then washed on 
a 100-mesh screen, and the worms retained by the 
screen were counted and identified. The number of 
small nematodes passed was estimated from the 
average number per 10-Gm. sample of the daily 
output. The remaining feces was screened using a 
10- and 20-mesh screen to determine the number 
of macroscopic worms passed. 

After the elimination of worms had ceased, the 
animals were destroyed for necropsy and thor- 
oughly examined for remaining parasites. The 
abomasum and small intestine were tied off, 
opened separately in warm tap water, and the 
mucosa was thoroughly scraped with a rubber- 
covered instrument and rewashed to remove pos- 
sible adhering worms. The total number of small 
nematodes of each species was estimated from 
counts in 20-cc. samples. Then, the mixture was 
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screened for macroscopic parasites which were 
identified and counted. The entire content of the 
large intestine was screened for Ocsophagostomum 
radiatum and Trichuris discolor. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


The results obtained by administration 
of piperazine citrate solution to 10 calves 
are summarized (tables 1-4). 

The 14.2-Gm., dose level was 100 per cent 
effective against Oe. radiatum and 20.6 to 
100 per cent effective against Cooperia 
spp. (table 1). It also showed action 
against Haemonchus contortus, Ostertagia 
ostertagi, and Bunostomum phlebotomum 
with lesser action against 7. discolor and 
Trichostrongylus axei. At this dose level, 
the drug was 50.0 to 66.6 per cent effective 
in removing Nematodirus spp., although 
only 2 animals (98 and 88) were infected, 
both lightly, with these parasites. 

The results with the 7.1-Gm. dose level 
indicate little justification of the larger 
dosage, except in the case of hookworm and 
Cooperia worm infections (tables 2, 4). 
Both dose levels were ineffective against 
liver fluke, Fasciola hepatica; lungworm, 
Dictyocaulus viviparus; intestinal worm, 
Capillaria bovis; or tapeworm, Moniezia 
spp. All these were light infections and 
only 2 calves had liver flukes, 2 had lung- 
worm, while 1 had both tapeworms and 
Capillaria spp. at necropsy. 

The data indicate that piperazine citrate 
in the doses given is equally as effective as 
phenothiazine™* against nodular worms 
(Oe. radiatum) in cattle and is more effec- 
tive than phenothiazine against Cooperia 
spp. and whipworms (7. discolor) but less 
effective against stomach worms, especially 
H. contortus and T. avei. Furthermore, 
piperazine citrate has a decided advantage 
because of its quicker action, removing 
99.3 per cent of all mature worms elimi- 
nated within 24 hours after treatment. 

Larval stages of parasites were found 
on necropsy, whereas few were eliminated 
after treatment, indicating the necessity 
of re-treatment after these larvae have 
reached maturity. 

There were no deleterious effects on the 
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TABLE i—The Results Obtained by the Administration of Piperazine Citrate to Calves at a Dose 
Rate Equivalent to 14.2 Gm. of Anhydrous Piperazine Per 100 Ib. of Body Weight 


Worms eliminated following treatment 
Host Weight Treatment con- ©. oster- Cooperia B. phie- Oc. radi- T. dis- Nema- 
arumal in Ib. date tortus tagi T. axei spp. botomum atum color todirus 


1030 390 3-22-55 44 4,082 18,170 81 59 0 
s 243 4-15-55 26 20 40 1,275 1 3 20 0 
oR 140 5-12-55 $1 9 0 114 4 0 0 3 
RS 240 5-18-55 0 0 0 1,564 0 0 2 2 
$8 293 6-14-55 129 0 344 459 6 26 0 0 

Necropsy Elapsed Worms found on necropsy 

date ume 

1030 3-31-55 9 days 1,239 1,240 12,780 0 117 0 478 0 
» s 4-21-55 6 days 13 0 0 0 1 0 30 0 
98 5-17-55 5 days 39 50 1,370 440 50 0 107 3 
BN 5-22-55 4 days 1 0 0 BO 0 0 0 ! 
10 11 0 0 0 


TABLE 2—Percentage of Efficacy Based on the Total Worm Burden in Those Calves Receiving the 
Equivalent of 14.2 Gm. of Anhydrous Piperazine Per 100 Ib. of Body Weight 


H. con- O. oster- Cooperia B.phlie- Oc.radi- T.dis- Nema- 

tortus tagi T. axei spp. botomum atum color todirus 
Worms eliminated 250 4,111 384 21,582 92 183 <a 
Worms retained 1,400 1,610 17,430 530 179 0 615 4 
Toral worms 1,650 $,721 17,814 22,112 271 183 696 y 
Per cent efficacy 15.1 71.9 2.1 97.6 33.9 100.0 11.46 55.5 


TABLE 3—The Results Obtained by the Administration of Piperazine Citrate to Calves at a Dose 
Rate Equivalent to 7.1 Gm. of Anhydrous Piperazine Per 100 Ib. of Body Weight. 


Worms eliminated following treatment 


Host Weight Treatment H.con- O. oster- Cooperia B. phie- Oc. radi- T. dis- Nema- 
animal in Ib. date tortus tagi T. axei spp. botomum atum color todirus 
3 220 3-9-55 10 0 257 15,167 7 36 0 0 
5 287 1-23-56 24 165 0 827 0 24 0 0 
4 226 2-6-56 a 0 0 3,093 0 35 0 0 
6 275 3-19-56 8 96 0 2,068 0 96 0 0 

10 255 4-9-56 33 0 0 6,582 0 123 0 0 
Necropsy Elapsed 
date time Worms found on necropsy 
3-11-55 2 days 7 0 866 133 6 0 
5 1-30-56 7 days 396 0 45 780 10 0 0 0 
4 2-13-56 7 days 211 40 100 3,870 9 0 0 0 
6 3-26-56 7 days 237 0 80 1,960 10 0 2 0 
0 4-16-56 0 0 


TABLE 4—Percentage of Efficacy Based on the Total Worm Burden in Those Calves Receiving the 
Equivalent of 7.1 Gm. of Anhydrous Piperazine Per 100 Ib. of Body Weight 


H. con- O. oster- Cooperia B.phie- Oc. radi- T. dis- Nema- 

tortus tagi T. axei spp. botomum atum color todirus 
Worms eliminated 79 261 257 27,737 7 314 0 0 
Worms retained 911 60 1,311 8,583 $1 0 2 0 
Total worms 990, 321 1,568 36,320 58 314 2 0 
Percent efficacy 8.0 81.3 16.4 76.4 12.1 100.0 0.0 


; 
3 
= 
Per cent efficacy obtained 
1030 i bn aaieeteine 3.4 76.7 0.0 100.0 40.9 100.0 11.0 ‘ | 
66.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 50.0 100.0 40.0 
56.6 15.2 0.0 20.6 7.4 00 50.0 
pe 0.0 95.1 100.0 66.6 
54.4 0.0 9.5 97.9 35.3 100.0 
| 
Per cent efficacy obtained 
5 5.7 100.0 0.0 $1.5 0.0 100.0 
4 1.9 0.0 0.0 44 00 100.0 
6 3.3 100.0 0.0 51.3 0.0 100.0 0.0 
10 35.5 0.0 0.0 78.2 0.0 100.0 
(253) 
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health of the animals as a result of the 
treatment given. In 1 animal (98), the 
feces remained loose throughout the ex- 
periment, while in 3 others (3, 1030, and 
8), the feces were loose at first but were 
firm after the second day. At necropsy, 
calf 4 showed a small edematous area and 
slight irritation of the mucosa of the abo- 
masum and calf 98 had a “paint brush” 
hemorrhage in the cecum and first 3 ft. of 
the colon. Calf 8 had some lung lesions at- 
tributed to lungworm infection. In the 
opinion of the authors, none of the changes 
or lesions were due to the action of the 
drug. 


DISCUSSION 


These tests indicate that piperazine 
citrate solution is of value as an anthel- 
mintic for cattle. The drug appears espe- 
cially effective against nodular worms (Oe. 
radiatum), Cooperia worms, and the lesser 
stomach worm (O. ostertagi). It also 
showed action against hookworms (B. 
phlebotomum), wireworms (H. contortus), 
and the thread-necked strongyle (Nemato- 
dirus spp.) with lesser action against 
whipworms (T. discolor) and the bankrupt 
worm (7. axei). From the experimental 
evidence presented here, it is the most 
effective drug against Cooperia spp. in cat- 
tle. Calves harboring Neoascaris vitulorum, 
the large intestinal roundworm, were not 
available for these tests. Further work is 
necessary to determine possible effective 
dose levels of the drug for these and other 
pathogenic parasites of cattle. Piperazine 
citrate apparently will not replace pheno- 
thiazine as an anthelmintic for cattle but 
should be an effective supplement to the 
latter. 


SUMMARY 


A single oral dose of piperazine citrate 
solution equivalent to 7.1 or 14.2 Gm./100 
lb. of anhydrous piperazine resulted in the 
elimination of 100 per cent of mature 
Ocesophagostomum radiatum from calves. 

The result with Cooperis spp. was 97.6 
per cent eliminated with 14.2 Gm./100 lb. 
and 76.4 per cent with 7.1 Gm./100 lb. 

For the other parasites, the percentage 
eliminated with the dosage of piperazine 
citrate per 100 lb. of body weight was: 


Eliminated Dosage 


Nematodes 


%) (Gm.) 

Haemonchus contortus 15.1 14.2 
8.0 7.1 

Ostertagia ostertagi 719 14.2 
81.3 7.1 

Trichostrongylus axei 2.1 14.2 
16.4 7.1 

Bunostomum 33.9 14.2 
phlebotomum 12.1 7.1 
Trichuris discolor 11.6 14.2 
00.0 

Nematodirus spp. 55.5 14.2 


Piperazine citrate was nontoxic for 
calves at the above doses. It shows consid- 
erable promise as an anthelmintic for gas- 
trointestinal nematodes in cattle. 
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Serological evidence suggests that pri- 
mary histoplasmosis is not uncommon in 
southern Ontario.—Canad. J. Pub. Health, 
Jan., 1957. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and accom- 
panying radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


History.—A saddle gelding, 8 years old, had been periodically lame in the left 
foreleg for two years. During the past year, the lameness had increased until the 
horse, even while resting, avoided bearing full weight on the affected leg. The 
digit had gradually enlarged in the area of the pastern joint. Radiographs of the 
digit were taken. 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on the next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Ringbone in a gelding. 

Comment.—This is a “classical ringbone’’—an exostosis that encircles the 
phalanges of the pastern joint as distinguished from a “low ringbone” at the 
pedal articulation (coffin joint) or a “high ringbone” which affects the proximal 
two thirds of the first phalanx.’ 

Such exostoses are primarily caused by chronic strain at the attachment of 
collateral ligaments, usually due to an unbalanced foot. 


Fig. 2—Photograph of the 
forelegs of the 8-year-old 
gelding showing the ring- 
bone at the left pastern 
joint, also the character- 
istic pose to reduce bear- 
ing of weight on the leg. 
Notice the “pointing” and 
partial flexing of the limb. 


The radiograph and case report were supplied by the Clinical Staff of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Champaign. 


‘Guard, W. F.: Surgical Principles and Technics. (1951): 97. Published by the author at Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Use of Cortisone in the Treatment of Infectious 
Keratoconjunctivitis (Pink-Eye) in Cattle 


GEORGE C. SCOTT, D.V.M. 
Rushville, Illinois 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS confronting the 
veterinarian in cattle practice is the treat- 
ment of infectious keratoconjunctivitis 
(pink-eye). Although spontaneous recov- 
eries often occur,® the severely infected 
animals may, as a result of intraocular 
pressure, develop bulging areas on the 
cornea which later rupture or form ulcers 
and cause discomfort or blindness. While 
it is important that the pain resulting 
from such lesions be relieved as rapidly as 
possible, the loss of body weight accom- 
panying pink-eye is of more economic im- 
portance to the livestock owner. Because 
of the pain and photophobia, affected ani- 
mals may eat little, preferring to remain 
in darkened or shaded places. If blinded, 
they are often unable to find the feeding 
area. Thus, their loss of weight may be 
greater than that resulting from more 
severe systemic diseases which respond 
more readily to treatment. 

The average course of untreated cases 
of bovine pink-eye seemed to be two to six 
weeks, longer if there was a perforated 
corneal ulcer. About 95 per cent of the un- 
treated animals recover completely. 

When antibiotic powders are applied 
locally, the course of the disease, in the 
absence of corneal ulcers, is usually five to 
ten days, depending on the duration of in- 
fection before the first treatment. Almost 
100 per cent of the affected animals recover 
when antibiotics alone are used. 


TREATMENT 


The steroids provide the veterinarian 
with a new means of treating such inflam- 
matory conditions. One of their most 
striking properties is the ability to reduce 
inflammation, hyperemia, and proliferative 
changes.* Although the steroids have no 
antibacterial activity, they seem to relieve 
corneal or ocular pain within a few hours, 
even though the lesion may be unaffected. 
The incidence of vascularization and cor- 
neal scarring following rupture of corneal 
ulcers is also reduced when the steroids 
are used.° 


Dr. Scott is a general practitioner in Rushville, Ill. 


Since their introduction, the steroids 
have been widely used in the treatment of 
conjunctivitis, keratitis, and other oph- 
thalmic conditions in smal! animals. When 
infection is present, they should be used 
with suitable antibiotics or other antibac- 
terial agents. A 0.5 per cent ophthalmic 
suspension (5% cortisone acetate diluted 
1:10 with water or saline) has been recom- 
mended for use in ophthalmic conditions 
in small animals.* Others* believe that any 
concentration of cortisone acetate from 0.5 
to 2.5 per cent is satisfactory. The suspen- 
sion should be applied at least twice daily 
for a more continuous effect. To maintain 
the action of cortisone acetate over a 
longer period and to establish sufficient 
therapeutic levels in the deeper structures 
of the eye, it may be advisable to adminis- 
ter cortisone parenterally, as well as lo- 
cally, to the more severely affected animals. 
If the parenteral injection is made subcon- 


junctivally (20-gauge needle), a precipitate 
will form which, in dogs,? remains unab- 


sorbed for five to seven days. By this 
method, it is believed that the action of 
cortisone can be maintained in the affected 
area longer than it can by the intramuscu- 
lar route. Also, a smaller amount of sus- 
pension is required for the subconjunctival 
route than for the intramuscular injection, 
an important economic factor. 


CASE REPORTS 


Since the literature contains little con- 
cerning the use of cortisone in ophthalmic 
disorders in cattle, the following cases, 
treated in July and August, 1955, are re- 
ported. 

Case 1.—A _ steer, weighing 550 Ib., 
showed excessive lacrimation, inflamed 
conjunctiva, severely engorged conjuncti- 
val blood vessels, and complete corneal 
opacity with incipient corneal ulcers in 
both eyes. 

This steer was placed in a dark stall, 
150 mg. (3 cc.) of cortisone acetate was in- 
jected intramuscularly, and antibiotic pow- 
der was puffed into both eyes. A plastic 
tube of antibacterial powder (sulfona- 
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mides, antibiotics, and local anesthetic) 
and a cortisone acetate ophthalmic suspen- 
sion (0.5%) were dispensed to the owner 
with directions to apply both to the eyes 
twice daily. In 48 hours, a second injection 
of cortisone acetate (100 mg.) was given 
intramuscularly. One corneal ulcer had 
ruptured but the other eye had improved 
so that the steer was able to distinguish 
objects. Local treatment was continued for 
five days. When examined two months 
later, there was a small scar where the 
cornea had ruptured but the other eye 
seemed normal. 

Several other animals in this herd were 
affected but usually in only one eye, Those 
showing opacity or ulcers of the cornea 
were treated once with cortisone acetate 
(100 to 150 mg.) intramuscularly and anti- 
biotic powder locally, and then were re- 
leased with the herd. All recovered with no 
permanent corneal damage. 


Case 2—A_ steer, weighing 650 Ib., 
showed extreme lacrimation and congestion 
of the conjunctiva in both eyes. One cornea 
had a perforated ulcer; the other cornea 
was completely opaque with an incipient 
ulcer. 

The steer was given cortisone acetate 
(150 mg.) intramuscularly and antibiotic 
powder was applied to the eye. Both treat- 
ments were repeated in 48 hours. Within 
ten days, the animal was able to see well 
and all signs of ocular irritation had dis- 
appeared. Several other affected animals 
in this herd were treated once with corti- 
sone acetate (50 to 150 mg.) intramuscu- 
larly and antibiotic powder locally. All 
seemed completely recovered in seven to 
ten days. 

Case 3—A 4-H steer, weighing 450 lb., 
was severely affected in the left eye. The 
cornea was opaque with an incipient ulcer. 

Cortisone acetate (100 mg.) was in- 
jected intramuscularly. The cortisone ace- 
tate suspension and a tube of antibiotic 
powder were dispensed for local applica- 
tion twice daily. Within 48 hours, the 
excessive lacrimation had ceased. In five 
days, the corneal ulcer had healed and the 
eye seemed normal, except for a small scar 
which did not impair vision. 

Case 4.—The 950-lb. nurse cow for the 
4-H calf (case 3) developed the infection, 
with a completely opaque cornea in the left 
eye, approximately one week after her 
foster calf was affected. 


Cortisone acetate (100 mg.) was ad- 
ministered intramuscularly and an anti- 
biotic powder was dispensed for applica- 
tion to the eye twice daily. Five days later, 
the left eye had returned to normal but an 
incipient corneal ulcey had developed in 
the opposite eye. Cortisone acetate was 
again injected intramuscularly (50 mg.) 
and, also, subconjunctivally (50 mg.) in the 
right eye. Antibiotic powder was to be ap- 
plied twice daily. In five days, the right eye 
seemed normal. 

Case 5.—A Hereford cow, 6 years old, 
weighing 950 lIb., developed a severe case 
of keratoconjunctivitis in one eye with 
corneal opacity and an incipient corneal 
ulcer. 

Cortisone acetate (50 mg.) was injected 
subconjunctivally and antibiotic powder 
was applied to the eye. The owner was ad- 
vised to reapply the antibiotic powder in 48 
hours. Lacrimation stopped in three days 
and the animal eventually recovered. 


Cases 6 and 7.—Two Hereford cows, 
weighing about 1,000 lb. each, had infec- 
tious keratoconjunctivitis and marked cor- 
neal opacity in one eye. Cortisone acetate 
(50 mg.) was injected subconjunctivally 
and antibiotic powder was applied to the 
affected eyes. Three days later, the eyes of 
both animals were normal. 


DISCUSSION 


Excellent results in the treatment of 
severe infectious keratoconjunctivitis with 
incipient or perforated corneal ulcers have 
been obtained by using intramuscular in- 
jections of cortisone acetate (100 to 150 
mg.) in conjunction with daily local treat- 
ment with antibiotic ophthalmic powder. 
More rapid recovery is attained if a sus- 
pension of cortisone acetate (0.5%) is in- 
stilled into the conjunctival sac. Cortisone 
acetate (50 mg.), injected under the bulbar 
conjunctiva, seems to provide a more pro- 
longed action and gives more satisfactory 
results than larger amounts of cortisone 
acetate given intramuscularly. If the ani- 
mals can be treated in the early stages, be- 
fore ulcers have eroded the cornea too 
deeply, one subconjunctival injection with 
concurrent antibiotic therapy is usually 
sufficient. With this therapy, the duration 
of the infection is usually two to four days 
when no corneal ulcers are present and five 
to ten days when corneal ulcers have 
formed. 
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SUMMARY 


1) Cortisone acetate seems effective in 
the treatment of infectious keratoconjunc- 
tivitis (pink-eye) in cattle. 

2) Seven animals affected with kerato- 
conjunctivitis made relatively rapid re- 
coveries with minimal scarring of the 
cornea, following the systemic or local use 
of cortisone acetate in conjunction with 
antibiotic powder. 


ADDENDUM 


Since these 7 animals were treated, July 
and August, 1955, numerous other animals 
have been given 50 mg. of cortisone acetate 
subconjunctivally and one local treatment 
of antibiotic powder, with excellent results. 
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Brucelloses from Hares.—Bru- 
cellosis was discovered in hares in Den- 
mark in 1951. During hunting seasons, 
blood samples from these animals have 
been tested for brucellosis and 4.2 per cent 
of 1,941 samples were positive. On one 
plantation, 12 of 31 (38.7%) were in- 
fected. The occurrence of brucellosis in 
swine is undoubtedly due to transmission 
of the infection through hare carcasses 
fed to them.—Nord. Vet.-med., Nov., 1956. 


Swine 


Brucellosis and Heart Disease in Man.— 
A greater prevalence of cutaneous reac- 
tions to Brucella was found in patients 
with heart disease than with other ill- 
nesses. When guinea pigs were experi- 
mentally infected with Brucella, changes in 
the heart similar to those in rheumatic 
disease in man were found at necropsy 1 to 
8 months later.—Sci. News Letter, Feb. 2, 
1957. 


Brucellosis in the Netherlands.—Brucel- 
losis occurs in cattle, horses, goats, and 


sheep, but not in swine in the Netherlands. 
Serological tests on 211 slaughterhouse em- 
ployees, and a controlled group of 233 per- 
sons not so employed, resulted in positive 
reaction in 28.4 per cent of the former and 
1.7 per cent of the latter group. Brucella 
abortus rarely produced marked clinical 
symptoms in man.—J.Am.M.A., Jan. 26, 
1957. 


Mastitis Prevention 


Present attempts at preventing mastitis 
are simply efforts to shield the udder from 
its artificial man-made environment. Masti- 
tis is a domestication or exploitation prob- 
lem; the predecessors of the present cow 
were not appreciably plagued by this dis- 
ease. Many diseases have resulted from 
man’s interference with the normal evolu- 
tionary development of animal species. 

The dairy industry can not afford the 
continuing cost of specific isolation of 
causative agents, of specific treatments, or 
expensive attempts at mastitis prevention. 
If all human foods are to be eventually 
sterilized, what effect will this have on the 
adaptability of the human being to en- 
vironmental organisms? Such diseases as 
ketosis, parturient paresis, and mastitis 
are on the increase, apparently because an 
increasing number of cows can not adapt 
themselves to man-made environment. We 
now demand that a cow take from her sys- 
tem substances required to develop a calf 
and, at the same time, produce several 
thousand pounds of milk. Instead of trying 
to relieve mastitis temporarily, intensive 
research should be conducted to learn why 
cows have this disease.—R. E. Nichols, 


D.V.M., in Hoard’s Dairyman, Jan. 25, 
1953. 
Bovine Listeriosis Mastitis.—Clinical 


mastitis of one rear quarter of the udder 
of a 6-year-old cow was found to be caused 
by Listeria monocytogenes serotype 1 
(Paterson). After an acute onset, the 
mastitis assumed a chronic character with 
moderate swelling and induration but no 
general symptoms. The milk appeared nor- 
mal but showed a high leukocyte count. 
The organism was shed for more than 
three months. Histologically, the gland was 
characterized by a slight diffuse inter- 
stitial inflammation.—/J. de Vries and R. 
Strikwerda in Zentralbl. f. Bakt., June, 
1956. 


Bone Structure Changes in Pigs Infected with Hog Cholera 
H. W. DUNNE, D.V.M., Ph.D.; S. C. BENBROOK, D.V.M.; E. M. SMITH, Ph.D.; 


R. A. RUNNELLS, D.V.M., M.S. 


EVIDENCE of bone growth disturbance is 
routinely sought in diagnostic laboratories 
as evidence of dietary rickets. In the pres- 
ence of an obviously infectious disease, the 
occurrence of minor changes at the costo- 
chondral junctions is easily overlooked or 
discounted as irrelevant. 

Studies of the relationship between dis- 
turbances of bone growth and severe dis- 
eases, both infectious and noninfectious, 
were reported in 1926! and 1931? during 
investigations of the causes of rickets. 
Routine roentgenograms of the chest and 
epiphyses of a child after a second illness 
with severe bronchopneumonia showed the 
presence of certain lines of dense bone 
near the end of the epiphyses. In the three 
preceding years, the child had contracted 
measles with bronchopneumonia, whooping 
cough with bronchopneumonia, and uncom- 
plicated bronchopneumonia. Other infec- 
tious diseases shown to produce similar 
lesions included influenza, chickenpox, 
mumps, and measles. Radiograms of the 
knee joints of three diabetic children also 
showed a number of transverse lines at- 
tributed to arrested growth. It was ad- 
mitted,? however, that clinical histories 
were incomplete and that in each case one 
or more virus infections were known to 
have occurred. A disturbance of rib growth 
in a child with influenzal meningitis was 
reported in 1928. The lesion was charac- 
terized by a much enlarged growing cell 
zone and a thickened mature cell zone with 
little evidence that the mature cells were 
being actively penetrated by the marrow 
vessels and connective tissue. There was 
little, if any, deposition of bone. The oste- 
oid and calcium disturbance of rickets was 
not present. 


From the Departments of Microbiology and Public 
Health, and the Department of Veterinary Pathology, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. Dr. Dunne is 
now with the Department of Veterinary Science, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park; Dr. Benbrook, the 
Biophysics Division, Directorate of Medical Research, 
C. W. Laboratories, Army Chemical Center, Maryland; 
Dr. Smith, the Department of Anatomy, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Michigan State University, East Lansing; 
and Dr. Runnells, the Upjohn Company, Kal 
Mich. 

Published as Journal Article No. 1987 of the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


East Lansing, Michigan 
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The routine incision of the seventh rib 
of pigs submitted for necropsy at the Vet- 
erinary Pathology Diagnostic Laboratory, 
Michigan State University, revealed that 
many animals, obviously infected with hog 
cholera, also appeared to be suffering from 
a dietary deficiency. In such cases, it was 
recorded that, in addition to being infected 
with hog cholera virus, the pigs were being 
fed a ration that could be deficient in min- 
erals or vitamin D. These lesions were 
characterized by a widening of the white 
epiphyseal line, indicating improper calci- 
fication. 

When the above described lesion was 
observed to occur with marked regularity 
in pigs experimentally infected with hog 
cholera, the dietary explanation for its ap- 
pearance did not appear logical. The ex- 
perimental pigs were fed for periods of 
one to three weeks on a ration containing 
3 per cent mineral prior to inoculation 
with the virus. This mineral consisted of 
calcium carbonate, 33 parts; iodized salt, 
33 parts; steamed bone meal, 33 parts; 
and trace minerals (iron, copper and man- 
ganese sulfates, and cobalt carbonate), 1 
part. Vitamin D in the form of irradiated 


- yeast was added at the rate of 1,200 I.U. 


per pound of feed. 

All pigs used in these experiments were 
from nonimmune sows and were inoculated 
with hog cholera virus at approximately 8 
weeks of age. These animals were in a 
stage of rapid growth and it appeared that 
bone growth continued, even though the 
animal was suffering from a chronic infec- 
tion. 

The lesions observed were of three dis- 
tinct types: acute, subacute, and chronic. 
The acute and subacute lesions appeared 
at the epiphyseal line of the costochondral 
junction. When present, the lesions were 
observed in most of the ribs but were most 
constant in the fifth through the ninth 
ribs. 

The acute and subacute types of lesions 
occurred most frequently. The extent of 
these lesions varied from mild to severe. 
In 179 acute and subacute cases of hog 
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Fig. 1—The longitudinal sections of the costochondral 
junction of the eighth ribs of normal (A) and hog 
cholera-infected (B) pigs approximately 10 weeks of 
age. Notice the narrow, regular epiphyseal line in the 
normal ribs (arrow) and the contrasting wide irregu- 
lar line (arrow) in the infected rib. 


cholera observed grossly, the degree of in- 
volvement occurred as follows: 


No gross lesions . —_.... 11.7 \per cent 
Mild rib changes —.....__-__. 40.9 per cent 
Moderate rib changes _...... 23.4 per cent 
Moderate to severe changes —... 21.7 per cent 
Severe rib changes . 2.3 per cent 


Thus it is shown that, upon gross ex- 
amination, lesions were not readily ob- 
served in all pigs with acute and subacute 
cases of hog cholera. Almost half of the 
sick animals, however, which were in the 
terminal stages of hog cholera, showed 
easily detectable changes in the bone struc- 
ture at the costochondral junction. 

Grossly, the subacute lesions appeared 
to be an irregular widening of the white 
line at the costochondral junction. At 
times, this was not pronounced. In other 
instances, the line was almost 2 mm, in 
width. The cartilage separated from bone 
much more easily than it did in normal 
animals. This area was friable to the 
touch. The entire area of the junction ap- 
peared white. 

A comparison of normal ribs (fig. 1, A) 
with severely damaged ribs of a pig sub- 
acutely infected with hog cholera (fig. 1, 
B) is shown. The thin white line at the 
costochondral junction shown by the arrow 
(A) is in striking contrast to the widened 
epiphyseal line shown by the arrow (B). 
Similar severely damaged ribs from an 
infected pig are shown (fig. 2). 

Acute lesions (fig. 3) differed from sub- 
acute lesions in that the widened, irregu- 


Fig. 2—Enlarged photograph of ribs of hog cholera- 

infected pigs showing the broadening and the ir- 

regularity of the white line (arrow) in an animal which 
died eight days following inoculation. 


lar epiphyseal line appeared more hemor- 
rhagic than white. 

The bone lesions in pigs chronically sick 
with hog cholera occurred as marked trans- 
verse lines of solid bone structure across 
the ribs, from 5 to 10 mm. proximal from 
the costochondral junction as shown by 
the arrow (fig. 4). This chronic type of 


Fig. 3—Ribs from a pig, ten days after infection, 
showing congestion, hemorrhage, and degeneration of 


the area at the epiphyseal line (arrow). 
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Fig. 4—Ribs from a pig which died 38 days after inoculation and about 30 days after apparent 

recovery from the acute form of the disease. Notice the transverse line of bone approximately '/2 
inch below the epiphyseal line (arrow). 


lesion occurred in 10 of 12 animals which 
lived for 38 days or more following inocu- 
lation. This lesion was usually easy to de- 
tect upon gross examination. 

A microscopic examination made of the 
normal rib structure at the costochondral 
junction (fig. 5) showed a small zone of 
lacunar enlargement (B) between the zone 
of proliferating cartilage (A) and normal 
bone marrow (C). In comparison with the 
normal rib, the microscopic examination of 
the costochondral junction from a pig in- 
fected with hog cholera (fig. 6) showed a 
markedly enlarged area of mature carti- 
lage cells (B) between the zone of cartilage 
cell multiplication (A) and the irregular 
trabecular bone (C). The irregularity of 
this junction of trabecular bone and the 


< 
Fig. 5—Microscopic section of a normal rib at the 
costochondral junction. Notice the regularity of the 
epiphyseal disc and the small number of cartilage 
cells with enlarged lacunae (B) which form the line 
that is observed grossly. The normal developing carti- 
lage cells are shown (A) and the rapidly developing 
trabecular bone is evident (C). x 80. 
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TABLE |—Serum Calcium and Phosphorus Determinations of Normal and Subsequently Infected Pigs 


Pig Normal Infected Day after 
(No.) Ca(mg. /100 cc.) P(mg./100 cc.) Ca(mg./100 cc.) P( mg. /100 cc.) infection 
591 9.5 9.22 6.4 14.40 3 
592 9.2 9.32 8.5 12.50 4 
590 99 10.61 8.2 7.31 6 
589 9.5 9.22 78 7.86 6 
587 9.8 6.63 8.0 8.08 6 
473 10.2 9.78 9.1 8.54 7 
470 9.8 10.00 9.2 9.52 x 
466 10.6 10.67 6.6 12.96 . 

9.7 9.12 10 


469 10.9 10.33 


zone of lacunar enlargement was quite 
evident upon gross examination. 

The microscopic examination of chronic- 
type lesions (fig. 7) revealed three zones 
representing the cartilage of the epi- 
physeal disc (fig. 7, A), the ossified trans- 
verse striation (fig. 7, D; also shown in 
fig. 4), and an abnormal appearing spongy 
bone (fig. 7, C) which apparently resulted 


from a continued growth of the bone dur- 
ing the illness. The epiphyseal line (fig. 
7, B) appeared normal. 

To verify the supposition that a calcium- 
phosphorus imbalance was responsible for 
the changes in bone structure described 
above, calcium and phosphorus determina- 
tions were made on blood drawn at differ- 
ent periods during the infection. The most 


< 
Fig. 6—Microscopic sec- 
tion of a rib from a pig ~ =" 


with an acute infection of 
hog cholera, showing a 
markedly increased number 
of cartilage cells with en- 
larged lacunae at the 
costochondral junction (B). 


Note the irregularity of the 
line formed by these cells 
at the junction of trabecu- 
lar bone and the zone of 
lacunar enlargement (C). 
The zone of cartilage cell ei . 
multiplication 
(A). The gross appearance : 
of this rib is shown in ke 

figures | and 2. x 80. ¢ 
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marked disturbance of the calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio occurred between the third 
and sixth days of the infection (table 1). 
With the exception of one sample from pig 
466, the calcium and phosphorus content 
of the blood seemed to approach normal 
about the eighth day. A primary acute re- 
action of the disease was characterized by 
a marked increase in phosphorus and a 
decrease in calcium. This appeared to be 
followed by a decrease in both calcium and 
phosphorus on the sixth day. 


DISCUSSION 


The manifestation of bone growth dis- 
turbance at the costochondral junction in 


Fig. 7—Microscopic sec- 
tion of rib from a pig with 
a chronic case of hog 
cholera (fig. 4). Notice the 
normal-appearing epiphys- 
eal line (B) at the top 
and the transverse calcified 
line (D) near the bottom. 
Also shown is a normal- 
appearing area of carti- 
lage cells (A) and abnor- 
mally arranged trabecular 
bone (C) formed during 
the course of the disease. 
x 80. 


weaned pigs infected with hog cholera 
virus was not considered as pathognomonic 
for hog cholera. It is possible that this con- 
dition may be associated with other dis- 
eases. The authors, however, have not ob- 
served the lesion in swine ill with any 
infectious disease except hog cholera. The 
failure of the bone to develop properly ap- 
parently was due to a disturbance of 
metabolism which prevented the normal 
conversion of mature cartilage to bone in 
the area of rapid growth. This disturbanee 
of metabolism seemed to persist for only a 
short time. If the pig survived sufficiently 
long for the infection to be considered 
chronic, apparently an attempt was made 
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by the body’s defense mechanism to adjust 
to the disease. The growth of bone then 
continued in a more or less normal pattern. 
In this period of adjustment, the calcium 
and phosphorus content of the blood re- 
turned almest to normal, and the abnormal 
accumulation of mature cartilage cells was 
replaced by a wide disc of osteoid tissue 
which became ossified. The transverse 0os- 
sification thus formed retained its position 
as the rib grew distally during the course 
of the infection, allowing the formation cf 
calcified spicules between it and the epi- 
physeal disc. 

Changes in the tibia of man,? as asso- 
ciated with diabetes, were not observed in 
hog cholera-infected. pigs. 

The disruption of metabolism in young 
pigs by infection with hog cholera virus 
suggests a parallel to fetal growth disturb- 
ance resulting from the vaccination of 
sows with live virus early in pregnancy.* 
The anomalies caused by such vaccinations 
were apparently the result of a similar 
failure of bone development at a crucial 
stage of fetal growth. The disturbance of 
shell quality of eggs laid by hens suffering 
from infectious bronchitis and Newcastle 
disease®* represents a similar metabolic 
malfunction resulting in the abnormal de- 
posit of calcium. 

It is also reasonable to assume that some 
connection might be drawn between the 
development of a transient calcium defi- 
ciency and the occurrence of convulsions 
associated with specific strains of hog 
cholera virus.’ It is difficult, however, to 
explain why the intravenous injection of 
therapeutic doses of calcium gluconate 
failed to stop convulsions or to prevent 
their recurrence. 


SUMMARY 

1) Rib lesions observed in pigs acutely 
infected with hog cholera occurred at the 
costochondral junction and were charac- 
terized by a mildly irregular epiphyseal 
line with an adjacent narrow transverse 
band of hemorrhage. 

2) In pigs with subacute infections of 
hog cholera, there was a marked widening 
of the epiphyseal line by an increased num- 
ber of cartilage cells with enlarged 
lacunae. 

3) Pigs with chronic cases of hog chol- 
era commonly had dense osseous trans- 
verse lines proximal to the epiphyseal disc. 

4) The metabolic disturbance was char- 


acterized by an early increase in phos- 
phorus and a decrease in calcium, 

5) A comparison is drawn between the 
occurrence of rib lesions, fetal malforma- 
tion, soft-shelled eggs, and encephalitic 
symptoms as the result of virus infection. 
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A Hog Cholera Survey in Ohio 


Because of the national movement to in- 


stitute hog cholera eradication in the 
United States, the Division of Animal In- 
dustry sent a questionnaire to the veteri- 
narians doing swine practice. Of 297 re- 
porting, 29.1 per cent were using live 
virus and serum; 16.1 per cent, modified 
vaccine alone; 54.0 per cent, modified vac- 
cine and serum; and 0.8 per cent were us- 
ing other methods. Of those answering, 
94 per cent were satisfied with results with 
modified vaccine; 69 per cent favored pro- 
hibiting the use of live virus in Ohio; and 
91 per cent favored prohibiting the use of 
live virus at all auction markets.—Anim. 
Dis. Trends, Ohio Agric. Dept., Dec., 1956. 


In North Dakota, there has been little 
loss from hog cholera in the past six years, 
but atrophic rhinitis continues to spread 
rapidly—Ann. Rep. North Dakota Live- 
stock San. Board, 1955-1956. 


An average of 12.3 pigs per litter was 
recently marketed by an Iowa hog pro- 
ducer. His 15 sows farrowed 203 live pigs, 
187 of which were weaned and 183 mar- 
keted.—Successful Farm., Feb., 1957. 
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Studies on Bloat 

A large percentage of losses from bloat 
in ruminants occurs on legume pasture as 
well as in the feedlot. Frothy bloat has 
been produced in 11 cattle by feeding 14 lb. 
of concentrate (barley 61%, alfalfa meal 
22%, soybean oil meal 16%, and sodium 
chloride 1%) plus 4 lb. of alfalfa hay daily. 
This ration continued to produce bloat in 
these animals over a period of four or five 
months. Some were more susceptible than 
others, suggesting that the tendency to 
bloat may be inherited. Ruminal contrac- 
tions increased in frequency as the animal 
began to bloat. The metabolic activity of 
the ruminal microorganisms and the physi- 
cal nature of the ruminal content changed 
when the animals were fed this bloat-pro- 
ducing ration.—Agric. Res., Feb., 1957. 


Pathology of Vitamin B:: Deficiency 

Less is known of the brain lesions in 
vitamin B,, deficiency than of lesions in 
the spinal cord and peripheral nerves 
which have long been described as “sub- 
acute combined degeneration.” In two per- 
sons with fatal cases, the brain lesions 
were essentially similar to those in the 
cord, i.e., diffuse and focal areas of de- 
generation in the white matter with rela- 
tively little proliferation of fibrous glia. 
These account for the mental and ophthal- 
mological symptoms which are nearly al- 
ways due to optic atrophy. Of 14 persons 
with varying degrees of mental derange- 
ment due to this deficiency, 11 recovered 
after intensive treatment with vitamin B,,. 
—Brit. Med. J., Dec. 15, 1956. 


Phytice Acid and Calcium Absorption.— 


Phytic acid, which is found in certain 
cereals and in brown bread, can prevent 
vitamin D poisoning and urolith formation, 
conditions in which too much dietary cal- 
cium is absorbed from the intestine. Sodi- 
um phytate, given orally, combines with 
dietary calcium and magnesium in the 
stomach and intestine to form salts which 
can not pass through the intestinal wall. 
—Sci. News Letter, Feb. 2, 1957. 


The Absorption of Colostrum.—By using 
labeled globulins from colostral whey, it 
has been demonstrated that this protein 
passes from the lumen of the intestine 
through the epithelial cells of the villi into 


the lymphatics in lambs and kids up to 36 
hours old, just as had been previously 
shown with calves. The epithelial cells of 
older animals did not contain these glob- 
ules.—Nature, Dec. 15, 1956. 


Absorption of Antibodies.—The absorp- 
tion of antibodies from the gut ceases, 
in young rats, abruptly at 20 days of age 
regardless of their ration. By surgical in- 
tervention, it was indicated that antibodies 
possibly passed directly across the placenta 
from the maternal circulation to that of 
20-day-old fetal rats—Vet. Bull., Dec., 
1956. 


Nutrition and Duration of Gestation 

When pregnant Merino ewes’ were 
changed, two to six weeks prior to parturi- 
tion, from an adequate ration to a high, 
medium, er low plane of nutrition, the ges- 
tation period was invariably shortened as 
the nutritional plane was lowered. Gesta- 
tion varied from 147.5 to 151.0 days for 
the well-fed ewes, to 145.3 to 149.1 days 
for the poorly fed ewes. Most of the ewes 
had single lambs. This suggests that in- 
sufficiency of fetal nutrition is a factor in 
the initiation of parturition.—Nature, 
Nov. 10, 1956. 


Food and the Eskimo Birth Rate.— 
When Eskimo women lived on their tradi- 
tional pure animal diet of whale, fish, and 
seal, they became pregnant only once in 
several years, but when they changed to 
“white man’s food,” the birth rate in- 
creased threefold. However, they formerly 
nursed their children three or four years, 
whereas they now nurse them only a few 
months.—Nature, Nov. 17, 1956. 


Of the 35,000 known species of fish, less 
than 1 per cent are being partially utilized 
as sources of food, oil, animal feed, or 
fertilizer. Little is known about the habits 
or potential source of such products in the 
other species. A chemical which may be 
used in the treatment of diabetes was re- 
cently found in a toadfish. Seaweeds are 
used to make casings for sausages, and the 
potential value of other aquatic animals 
and plants are being explored.—Ichthyo- 
logical Res. and Develop. Corp., Coral 
Gables, Fla. 
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Swine Peculiarities 


Swine are probably the least understood 
of our domesticated animals, They are at 
once the most intelligent, obstinate, and 
ferocious when aroused, of our livestock 
species. Like man, they are omnivorous. 
However, because of their physical peculi- 
arities, captive swine are most dependent 
on man for protection from the elements. 
Their short limbs, inability to climb or 
jump, and their thin hair make floor drafts 
a constant hazard, especially for the young. 
Because of their lack of sweat glands, they 
are most susceptible to heat injury. 

At the end of World War I, we learned a 
little, the expensive way, about housing 
swine. Many producers, in expanding their 
successful business, built “modern” hog 
houses, the most elaborate of which often 
proved to be veritable death chambers. 
With cement floors, steel bar partitions, 
and high ceilings, the unhappy hog had to 
lie on cold floors with nothing to stop 
drafts, while its body heat rose and 
radiated through the many roof windows. 
Fortunate, and usually more thrifty, were 
the lowly swine whose owner, either be- 
cause of keener perception or financial 


limitations, housed them in low small 
buildings or mere straw sheds. 
Fortunately, sanitation, a paramount 


necessity in swine husbandry, is not de- 
pendent on artistry. 
RESTRICTED VENTILATION 

Ventilation of hog houses has been 
studied nearly as much as that of dairy 
barns. To all interested, a report in the 
Veterinary Record (Dec. 22, 1956: 1030) 
may well be surprising. Because of serious 
losses due to respiratory complications in 
fattening hogs on two commercial hog 
farms in England, the buildings in which 
they were confined were remodeled. 

The large, airy, concrete houses were 
divided by solid partitions 6.5 ft. high on 
which an asbestos ceiling was laid. No bed- 
ding was used, the doors to the central 
feeding area closed automatically, and the 
only ventilation was through windows—4 
to 5 square inches per animal. Even though 
the humidity and heat produced an op- 
pressive “Turkish bath type of atmos- 
phere,” the hogs “showed no signs of 
stress, and sickness [was] . . . reduced.” 

For a two-year period, the benefits “‘ex- 
ceeded all expectations.” However, the 


authors wisely warn others to try this only 
on a small scale at first. 
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and Management 


Young pigs, with more delicate skins, 
might be affected by such damp floors and 
atmosphere. However, in this country, 
somewhat similar revamping of hog houses 
has often been beneficial in raising pigs. 
Their thriftiness has been increased, and 


the labor of cleaning pens practically 
eliminated, by enclosing their sleeping 
quarters (pens) with sacks or canvas 


tacked on the partitions and hung in the 
door, then building a ceiling of loose straw, 
4 to 6 in. thick, to rest on the partitions. 

The low, straw ceiling prevents body- 
heat wastage, yet allows ample ventilation. 


EXERCISE FOR PREGNANT Sows 


The importance of regular exercise for 
breeding animals, especially when preg- 
nant, is recognized but seldom demon- 
strated by controlled research. In a limited 
experiment (Vet. Rec., May 26, 1956: 315) 
in England, confined gilts were bred, then 
6 were turned on pasture until they far- 
rowed, after which they had access to a 
grass lot; 6 others were continued indoors 
or on concrete. The former averaged 12 
pigs farrowed and 9.5 weaned; the latter, 
8.4 farrowed and 4.4 weaned. Other sows, 
placed on pasture during pregnancy, then 
confined, had an average of 9.16 weaned 
pigs. The confined sows were given bal- 
anced rations but the amount of roughage 
fed and the possibility that anemia may 
have affected the pigs is not mentioned. 
The value of exercise is indicated. 


A SWINE MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


A survey was conducted among swine 
husbandrymen by the American’ Feed 
Manufacturers Association in 1956. Among 
the recommendations of interest to veteri- 
narians (some of whom participated) are: 

Best farrowing house temperatures are 55 to 65 
F., not above 85 F.; heat lamps to be used when 
temperatures are below 65 F.; farrowing crates to 
be 24 inches wide by 6 to 7 ft. long. 

The teeth to be clipped (tips only) the first day. 
For anemia prevention (when not on pasture), 
clean soil or iron-compound medication is to be 
given from 1 to 3 weeks of age; creep feeding to 
start when 1 week old; castration to be done when 
less than 4 weeks old; and pigs to be weaned 
(without milk substitutes) when 5 to 6 weeks old. 

After considering the complexities in- 
volved, the A.F.M.A. committee wisely de- 
cided not to recommend the best ages for 
vaccinating for hog cholera or erysipelas, 
or treating for worms. 
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Curent Literature 


ABSTRACTS 
Paper Electrophoresis of Bovine Serum 


A system for the paper electrophoretic analysis 
of bovine serum proteins is described. A five-hour 
run at 21 ma. constant current, using a «—0.053 
veronal buffer system is recommended. The hang- 
ing strip cell and Whatman 3-mm. filter paper 
were used. Examples of normal and pathological 
serum protein patterns are presented and their 
interpretation is discussed. Bovine serum does 
not separate as well as human serum, and alpha 
globulin could never be separated into two com- 
ponents. Two gamma globulins could usually be 
demonstrated.—{J. R. Rooney, Il: Paper Electro- 
phoresis of Bovine Serum. Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, 
(Jan., 1957): 67-72.] 


Iron-Binding Capacity of Lambs 

The plasma iron and iron-binding capacity in 5 
wether and 5 ewe lambs, 8 months old, and in 
the same wether lambs when 1 year old were de- 
termined. In the case of the 8-month-old animals, 
samples were taken every six hours for 48 hours. 
In the case of the year-old animals, samples were 
taken every six hours for 24 hours. The plasma 
iron and iron-binding capacity of 8-month-old ewe 
and wether lambs did not differ significantly. The 
plasma iron levels of wether lambs increased from 
a mean of 133 ug./100 ml. to 193 yug./100 ml. 
between the ages of 8 months and 12 months. This 
increase resulted in an increase from 40 to 58 per 
cent in the percentage saturation of transferrin 
with iron. 

It appears that, while lambs may possibly show 
diurnal fluctuation in plasma iron levels when un- 
disturbed, this can not be depended upon when 
they are maintained under experimental conditions. 
—{Norman F. Baker and James R. Douglas: 
Plasma Iron and Iron-Binding Capacity of Lambs. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (Jan., 1957): 142-146.} 


Enterobacteriaceae in Birds 

Sixty-one specimens of droppings were collected 
from 13 species of birds in the vicinity of Tokyo, 
Japan. The bulk of these were from black-crowned 
night herons, egrets, and cormorants. Twelve 
groups of Enterobacteria, including Paracolobac- 
trum and Proteus, but no Salmonella, were found 
in these droppings. The intestinal flora of the 
birds resembled that of man and domestic animals 
and was similar to bacteria found in soils and on 
vegetables—{H. E. McClure, W. C. Eveland, and 
A. Kase: The Occurrence of Certain Enterobacter- 
iaceae in birds. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 18, (Jan., 1957): 
207-209.} 


Variant Strain of Canary Pox Virus 

A variant strain of canary pox virus, when in- 
oculated into scarified, defeathered areas of the 
skin of the chicken, turkey, and canary, regularly 


produced cutaneous papular eruptions. Histologi- 
cal examination revealed the lesions in the chicken 
and turkey to be characterized by marked inflam- 
mation in the corium and subcutaneous connective 
tissue with the epithelium remaining essentially 
normal. In the canary, there was massive prolifer- 
ation of epithelium with numerous intracytoplas- 
mic inclusions, as well as severe subcutaneous 
lesions.—{ Benjamin V. Siegel and R. W. Leader: 
Comparative Histopathology of Skin Reactions in 
the Chicken, Turkey, and Canary Infected with a 
Strain Variant Canary Pox Virus. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 
18, (Jan., 1957): 183-186.} 


Effect of Gallogen and Sulfarlem on Bile Flow 
of the Cockerel 

The effect of gallogen (the diethanolamine salt 
of the mono—(+)—camphoric acid ester of a,4- 
dimethylbenzyl alcohol) and sulfarlem (5-(p-meth- 
oxypheny!)-1,2-dithiol-3-thione) on the normal bile 
flow of the cockerel was studied. Gallogen evi- 
dently possesses no significant “true” choleretic 
activity in the cockerel and, therefore, this action 
can not be involved in its ability to lower serum 
cholesterol of cholesterol-fed cockerels. The hydro- 
choleretic activity of gallogen, found only after 
the intravenous administration of a 40-mg. dose, 
is slight and of approximately two hours’ dura- 
tion. Sulfarlem, under the same conditions, pro- 
duced an increase in bile output which appeared 
to be of the order of 200 to 400 per cent.— 
{Thommas B. Clarkson, ]. Stanton King, ]r., and 
Nelta H. Warnock: A Comparison of the Effect of 
Gallogen and Sulfarlem on the Normal Bile Flow 
of the Cockerel. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 18, (Jan., 1957): 
187-190.} 


Furazolidone for Turkey Enterohepatitis 

Furazolidone was tested for the prevention and 
treatment of infectious enterohepatitis (histomoni- 
asis, blackhead) in turkeys which had acquired the 
disease by exposure to contaminated ground. 

Levels tested in the basal (mash) portion of the 
ration were 0.011, 0.0165, and 0.02 per cent. Free 
access was allowed to unmedicated whole grains 
in some experiments; such grains were withheld 
in others. Since growing turkeys normally shift 
to a high level of grain intake in relation to mash, 
proper allowance must be made in computing 
levels, so that the drug intake is adequate. On a 
total feed intake basis, the 0.011 per cent level 
may be considered a practical preventive level. 
Levels of 0.0165 and 0.02 per cent are therapeutic 
as well as preventive. 

The highest level tested (0.02%) produced no 
observed detrimental effect on turkeys over 7 
weeks of age, except that in breeders approaching 
egg production, prolonged feeding caused a delay 
of about two weeks in sexual maturity—{A. C. 
Jerstad: Furazolidone for Infectious Enterobepati- 
tis (Blackhead) of Turkeys. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 18, 
(Jan., 1957): 174-179.} 
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Studies on Pasteurella Multocida , 

The colonial morphology and antigenic be- 
havior of variants of Pasteurella multocida have 
been studied by means of obliquely transmitted 
light and the acriflavine test, respectively. It is 
proposed that the colonial variants of Past. multo- 
cida be designated by the standard terminology 
(smooth, mucoid, and rough) and that the anti- 
genic characteristics be indicated by the letters S, 
M, and R. A characteristic reaction was observed 
when freshly isolated type D strains were ex- 
amined by the acriflavine test. It is pointed out 
that, besides aiding in the elucidation of variation 
in this species, the test rapidly identifies nonim- 
munogenic cultures and those that can not be 
typed —{G. R. Carter: Studies on Pasteurella 
Multocida. Il. Identification of Antigenic Charac- 
teristics and Colonial Variants. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 
18, (Jan., 1957): 210-212.} 


| FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Diagnosis of Experimental Septicemia in 
Rabbits 

Diagnosis of chronic endocarditis is difficult. 
In many cases, hemoculture remains negative and 
diagnosis can not be made until the heart can be 
studied. Improvements in hemoculture technique 
have increased the possibilities of making an early 
diagnosis. 

Rabbits were inoculated with Staphylococcus aur- 
eus, Hemopbilus influenzae, Streptococcus viridans, 
Streptococcus salivarius, and Streptococcus san- 
guineus. Then at intervals, blood specimens were 
taken from these rabbits and injected into embryo- 
nating eggs, 8 to 11 days old, by various methods. 
The vitelline method was reliable and efficient. 

Ic was found that one Str. viridans organism per 
cubic centimeter of blood produced lesions in the 
inoculated eggs, and a diagnosis of septicemia 
could readily be made. 

Inoculation of chicken embryos greatly facili- 
tates diagnosis of septicemia in rabbits—{C. Han- 
noun and ]. Vigouroux: Application of Chick Em- 
bryo Hemoculture (Hemo-Oviculture) in Experi- 
mental Septicemia of Rabbits. Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 
91, (1956): 670-677.}—J. P. SCOTT. 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Some Protozoan Diseases of Man and 
Animals 

The papers presented at the conference on Pro- 
tozoan Diseases of Man and Animals, held by the 
Section of Biology of the New York Academy of 
Science on Nov. 17-18, 1955, have been published 
in book form. 

In the first of the three parts of the book, pre- 
sent knowledge of anaplasmosis is summarized in 
four papers which deal variously with the clinical 
signs, diagnosis, transmission, prevention, and 


treatment of the disease. Among the diverse as- 
pects of anaplasmosis discussed were m utero 
transmission, the important role of the horsefly in 
transmission, the proposed eradication of the di- 
sease from the Hawaiian Islands with the use of 
the complement-fixation test, and treatment with 
chlortetracycline and oxytetracycline. 

Part II is a review and classification of the piro- 
plasms of domestic animals. 

In Part III, toxoplasmosis in man and animals 
is discussed with respect to the propagation, mor- 
phology, and biology of the organism, as well as 
ihe laboratory diagnosis and pathogenesis of the 
disease. The advantages and disadvantages of vari- 
ous methods of propagation, photomicrographs 
and detailed morphological descriptions, and the 
biology of Toxoplasma are presented. Although 
the pathogenesis deals mainly with the disease as 
seen in man and experimental animals, the prin- 
ciples of the disease processes set forth are the 
same in the domestic animals, especially in the 
dog. Eyles mentions two groups of drugs—the sul- 
fonamides and the 2,4’-diamino-pyrimidines— 
which show promise in the treatment of toxo- 
plasmosis. He points out, “Although possessing 
marked activity individually, perhaps the most out- 
standing characteristic of the sulfonamides and 
pyrimethamine is that they act together synergis- 
tically . . .” making therapeutic effects possible 
with lower doses of thé drugs. Extensive bibli- 
ographies are listed—{Some Protozoan Diseases of 
Man and Animals: Anaplasmosis, Babesiosis, and 
Toxoplasmosis. By Clarence R. Cole chairman, 
Conference Organizing Committee, and 22 other 
authors. 222 pages. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Science, New York, N.Y. 1956. Price 
$3.50.}—R. L. FARRELL. 


Cellular Mechanisms in Differentiation and 
Growth 

This book consists of material presented at the 
fourteenth symposium of the Society for the Study 
of Development and Growth (June 15-18, 1955). 
The general theme of the symposium was cellular 
analysis. Some of the special subjects discussed 
were biophysics of cell elongation, microbial inter- 
actions, and cellular and immunological interac- 
tions in higher plants and animals. Research work- 
ers in growth studies would find this book of 
value.—{Cellular Mechanisms in Differentiation 
and Growth. Edited by Dorothea Rudnick. 236 
pages. Well illustrated. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J]. 1956. Price $7.50.} 


Rabbits—A Bibliography 

This book has no articles but contains 3,485 
references on rabbits, separated by subject and 
listed alphabetically by author. It also has subject, 
journal, and author indexes.—{Rabbits—A_ Bibli- 
ography. By Laura I. Makepeace. 81 pages. Repro- 
duced by the Multigraph Service, Colorado A. & 
M. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 1956. Price $2.00.} 
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THE NEWS 


American Animal Hospital Association 
Annual Meeting 

The American Animal Hospital Association 
announces that plans are well underway for its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting at the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, May 8-11, 1957. 
The meeting will consist of two and one half 
days of scientific sessions designed for the 
practitioner of pet animals. Demonstrations 
will be telecast by means of closed-circuit tele- 
vision through the courtesy of Pitman-Moore 
Company and Radio Corporation of America. 
Postconvention trips to Hawaii, Las Vegas, 
and Reno have been scheduled. 

All veterinarians and their wives, for whom 
a social program is planned, are cordially in- 
vited to attend all sessions. Programs and 
hotel reservation cards will be available about 
April 1. For further information address Dr. 
Wayne H. Riser, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association, 5335 Touhy 
Ave., Skokie, Il. 


Symposium on Coccidioidomycosis 

A symposium on coccidioidomycosis was held 
at Phoenix Public Library, Phoenix, Ariz., 
Feb. 11-13, 1957. 

The conference was sponsored by the Ari- 
zona State Department of Health, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the Arizona chapter of 
American College of Chest Physicians in co- 
operation with the Phoenix City Health De- 
partment. 

Drs. Keith Maddy and Charlies J. Prchal 
participated in a panel discussion entitled “Vet- 
erinary Aspects of Coccidioidomycosis.” 


Intermountain V.M.A. Meeting 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Inter- 
mountain V.M.A. was held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Jan. 24-26, 1957. 

Guest speakers included Drs. W. W. Armistead, 
president-elect of the AVMA, College Station, 
Texas; Jean C. Flint, Fort Collins, Colo.; E. H. 
Gibson, Logan, Utah; D. E. Jasper, Davis, Calif. ; 
W. P. Johnson, Pearl River, N. Y.; Lloyd C 
Moss, Fort Collins, Colo.; J. H. Newhall, Boze- 
man, Mont.; J. L. Palotay, Pullman, Wash.; O. 
W. Schalm, Davis, Calif.; M. J. Swenson, Fort 
Collins, Colo.; and C. D. Van Houweling, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Livestock Conservation Meeting 

The annual meeting of Livestock Conserva- 
tion, Inc., was held in Chicago, Feb. 14-15, 
1957. 

The first day of the meeting was devoted to 
a series of group conferences. Groups included 
the National Brucellosis Committee, Packers 
Conference on “Evaluation of Bruise and Con- 
demnation Losses,” a clinic for humane work- 
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ers on livestock losses, a railroad conference, 
a clinic on ways and means of preventing losses 
at livestock markets, and a conference on 
designing livestock trailers and analysis of the 
livestock trucking situation. 

The program for the second day’s general 
session consisted of the president’s address 
delivered by Mr. Frank E. Knutzen, Swift and 
Company; a keynote address by Dr. B. T. 
Simms, director of livestock research, ARS; 
and a luncheon address by Mr. Charles B. 
Shuman, president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alberta 


Midwinter Conference.—The midwinter con- 
ference of the Alberta V.M.A. was held in Red 
Deer, January 26. 

Highlighting the conference were panel dis- 
cussions on large and small animal medicine. 
Dr. Morris Hanson of Calgary moderated the 
large animal medicine panel, and Dr. J. Gordon 
Anderson moderated the panel dealing with 
small animal medicine. 

eee 

Calgary District V.M.A. Organizes —An or- 
ganizing meeting of the Calgary V.M.A. was 
held in the offices of the Health of Animals 
Division, Calgary, on December 4, Officers of 
the newly formed association are Dr. Jack 
Evans, president; Dr. Morris Hanson, vice- 
president; and Dr. Edward Eddy, secretary- 
treasurer. Twenty-one veterinarians attended 
the inaugural meeting of this new Association. 


California 


Tulare County Association—Tulare County 
V.M.A., at its regular meeting in January, 
elected the following veterinarians for the 
coming year: Charles Crane, Porterville, presi- 
dent; R. B. Barsaleau, Visalia, vice-president; 
and Lionel H. Brazil, secretary-treasurer. 

eee 

Alameda Contra Costa Association.—A meet- 
ing of the Alameda Contra Costa V.M.A. was 
held January 23, at the Robin Hood Inn in 
Oakland, Calif. 

The program of the evening consisted of a 
panel discussion on treatment of diseases of 
the ear led by Dr. Tom Condon. 


Colorado 


Conference for Veterinarians—The annual 
conference for veterinarians, sponsored by 
Colorado A. & M. College, was held Feb. 18- 
20, 1957, at Fort Collins. 

Guest speakers included Drs. T. H. Brasmer, 
Danville, Ill.; R. L. Ott, Pullman, Wash.; H. 
L. Easterbrooks, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. D. 
Radeleff, Kerrville, Texas; R. K. Shideler, 
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Danville, Ill.; and AVMA president Wayne O. 
Kester. 

Special features of the conference included 
a discussion on organization and procedures 
of the grievance committee of the Colorado 
Medical Society, presented by Duane F. Hart- 
shorn, M.D., Fort Collins, and a clinical path- 
ological conference on case reports partici- 
pated in by practitioners and staff members of 
the College of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
A. & M. College. 


District of Columbia 


District Association—The District of Co- 
lumbia Veterinary Medical Association held its 
first quarterly meeting on Jan. 15, 1957, at 
Dart Auditorium, Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology. The following were elected to office 
for the 1957 session: Dr. Charles G. Durbin, 
president; Brig. Gen. E. W. Young, first vice- 
president; Dr. Erven A. Ross, second vice- 
president; and Dr. William I. Gay, secretary- 
treasurer. 

s/CuHarces G. Dursin, Secretary 


Maine 

Maine Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Maine Veterinary Medical Association 
held its annual meeting at the Lancey House 
in Pittsfield, Jan. 16, 1957. Our National Presi- 
dent, Marie Coombs, who is one of our own 
members, attended and gave us a most inter- 
esting account of the meeting in San Antonio 
and her trip to Mexico following the Conven- 
tion. 

Donations were voted to the Research Fund, 
the Student Loan Fund, and to the Memorial 
Fund in memory of Mrs. Paul R. Baird of 
Waterville. 

Progress was reported on a revision of our 
Bylaws. The committee expects to have them 
ready for consideration at our next quarterly 
meeting in April. 

Officers for 1957, elected at this meeting, 
are Mrs. Robert R. Monahan, president; Mrs. 
Ladd L. Heldenbrand, president-elect; Mrs. C. 
William Hersey, vice-president; Mrs. J. Frank- 
lin Witter, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. James A. 
Elliott, Mrs. Stanford D. Merrill, and Mrs. 


Indiana 


Arlan E. Freeman, members of the Executive 
Board. 

Mrs. Freeman was also named as delegate 
to the AVMA Auxiliary, with Mrs. Lewis B. 
Denton as alternate. 

s/Verna C. Witter, Secretary 


Massachusetts 


Speakers at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Veterinary Association held in Boston, Jan. 23, 1957, 
were (left to right)—Dr. David K. Detweiler, pharma- 
cologist, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania (heart diseases in dogs); Dr. Herbert 
M. Tabbut, Wellesley Hills, Mass., newly elected 
president of the M. V. A.; and Lt. Col. Thomas C. 
Jones, chief pathologist, U.S. Army Veterinary Corps 
(veterinary specialization). 


Newly elected officers of the Massachusetts V. M. A. 


are (left to right)—Dr. Charles M. deVarennes, 
Quincy, delegate to the AVMA; Dr. Herbert M. 
Tabbut, Wellesley Hills, president; Dr. Paul R. Gran- 
holm, Weston, immediate past-president; and Dr. 
C. Lawrence Blakely, Needham, first vice-president. 


Newly elected officers of the Indiana Veterinary Association are (left to right)—Dr. Russell Portman, 
Lafayette, president-elect; Dr. L. A. Clark, Bedford, vice-president; Dr. R. W. Worley, South Bend, 


president; and Dr. Larry Borst, Indianapolis, treasurer. 
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Michigan 

Dr. Sales Honored.—A recognition dinner in 
honor of Dr. Edward K. Sales, head of the Depart- 
ment of Surgery and Medicine, Michigan State 
University, was held in conjunction with the 
postgraduate conference for veterinarians, Jan. 
22, 1957. 

Dr. Sales will begin a year’s retirement leave 
on July 1, 1957. When he retires, Dr. Sales 
will have completed 37 years of service at 
Michigan State University. He has taught all 
but 51 of the veterinary school’s 1,350 grad- 
uates. 

At the dinner, Dr. Sales was presented with a 
bound volume of letters written to him by his 
friends and a sum of money which he expects 
to use for travel. 

Mississippi 

State Association—At a meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi State Veterinary Medical Association, 
Jan. 22, 1957, Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, Miss., 
Dr. B. U. Flynn, practitioner, Canton, dis- 
cussed plans for publicity work during the 
coming year. Dr. Jack Rogs, Jackson, dis- 
cussed plans for the annual meeting to be held 
in July. 

s/Harvey F. McCrory, Secretary. 


Missouri 


Kansas City Association—The Kansas City 
V.M.A. met Jan. 22, 1957, in the Exchange 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Edward Ebert, clinician, University of 
Missouri School of Veterinary Medicine pre- 
sented a series of case reports from the clinic 
of the University of Missouri. Dr. Ebert's 
presentation was illustrated with a number of 
kodachrome slides and was followed by an in- 
formal discussion. 

The program also included a film entitled 
“Stress and the Adaptations Syndrome” 
shown through the courtesy of Charles Pfizer 
and Co. 

s/R. E. Gumrom, Secretary. 


New Jersey 


State Association.—The seventy-third annual 
meeting of the New Jersey V.M.A. was held 
at Asbury Park, Feb. 13-14, 1957. 

Guest speakers included Drs. Carl H. Clark, 
Auburn, Ala.; Edward R. Frank, Manhattan, 
Kan.; John T. McGrath, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. 


H. Craige, Jr., Indianapolis, Ind.; Jack O. 
Knowles, Miami, Fla.; Ellis P. Leonard, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Edward Frank (M. D.), Harvard 
Medical School, Cambridge, Mass.; and Mr. 
Lewis E. Harris, Lincoln, Neb. 


New York 


New York City Association—The regular 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City was held Wednesday, Feb. 


6, 1957, at the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, New York City. 

The program consisted of a presentation on 
canine intraocular surgery by Dr. Hugh D. 
Simpson, Iowa State College, Ames. 


North Carolina 


Five Veterinarians Complete Short Course.— 
Five North Carolina practitioners have com- 
pleted the first poultry disease short course for 
veterinarians held in North Carolina. Certifi- 
cates were awarded at a dinner meeting on 
Dec. 3, 1956, by D. S. Weaver, director of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, to the follow- 
ing veterinarians: Rufus Marvin Bailey, Golds- 
boro; Thomas Benton Bruce, II, Raleigh; Ben- 
nett Lee Carraway, Weldon; Claybron Harold 
Gurley, Durham; and Martin Litwack, Raleigh. 

Additional poultry disease short courses 
were planned for Hickory and Lexington, com- 
mencing in early February. Classes were lim- 
ited to not more than eight veterinarians. 

eee 

Eastern Association—The Eastern North 
Carolina Veterinary Association met in Raleigh 
on Dec. 7, 1956. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: E. L. Knox, 
Raleigh, president; B. H. Brow, Goldsboro, 
secretary-treasurer; and W. E. Plummer, 
Goldsboro, vice-president. 

eee 

Piedmont Association Elects Officers.—The 
Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association has 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: J. L. Innes, Asheville, president; John 
G. Martin, Boone, secretary-treasurer; and 
Harry Lind, Marion, vice-president. 

eee 

Annual Conference for Veterinarians—The 
nineteenth annual conference for veterinarians 
in North Carolina was held Jan. 23-25, 1957, 
at North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

Guest speakers included Joseph W. Beard, 
M.D., professor of surgery, Duke University 
Medical School, Durham, N. Car.; E. U. Dil- 
lard, Ph.D., assistant professor of animal in- 
dustry, North Carolina State College; David E. 
Bartlett, D.V.M., American Breeders Service, 
Chicago, Ill.; Daniel DeCamp, D.V.M., New 
York City, N. Y.; R. W. Kirk, D.V.M., Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.; L. A. Burkey, Ph.D., 
Beltsville, Md.; C. E. DeCamp, D.V.M., New 
York City, N. Y.; Lee T. Railsback, D.V.M., 
Ellsworth, Minn.; and Mr. Wilbur Plager, 
National Swine Council, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Ohio 

State Board Examinations.—Ohio Veterinary 
Medical Examination, June 4-5, 1957. The ex- 
amination will be conducted on June 4 and 5, 
1957, in the Clinic Building, College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. Applicants must be present at 8 a.m. on 
the first day. 
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Applicants may secure application forms 
from James R. Hay, Office of the Secretary 
Ex-Officio, Division of Animal Industry, Room 
720, State Office Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
All application forms must be returned to the 
Secretary not later than May 4, 1957. 


Oklahoma 


State Association—Officers elected at the 
annual meeting of the Oklahoma V.M.A. held 
in Oklahoma City, Jan. 13-15, 1957, are presi- 
dent, W. B. Griffin; president-elect, W. D. 
Speer; vice-president, J. B. Corcoran; secre- 
tary, M. N. Riemenschneider; and treasurer, 
W. K. Fauks. 

A new constitution and bylaws*of the Okla- 
homa V.M.A. were effectuated and Mrs. Larma 
Bennet, 2805 S. W. S5lst St., Oklahoma City, 
Was appointed executive secretary by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 


Ontario 

Ontario Auxiliary—The twelfth annual 
meeting of the Wemen’s Auxiliary to the On- 
tario Veterinary Association was held in the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., on Jan. 25- 
26, 1957, in conjunction with the Ontario Vet- 
erinary Association. 

Friday morning was taken up with registra- 
tion and renewing old friendships and making 
new ones. A luncheon was held at noon and 
we were very pleased to have as our guest 
speaker the president of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Alfred E. Coombs of Skowhegan, 
Maine. Friday evening, a banquet and dance 
were the main attractions. 

A donation of $25 was voted to the Ontario 
Student Loan Plan and $50 to the C.V.M.A. 
Student Loan Plan; also $10 to the AVMA 
Student Loan Fund and $10 to the AVMA 
Research Fund. 

Interesting reports were given by Mrs. 
Johnston on the C.V.M.A. convention in Mon- 
treal and by Mrs. Wright on the AVMA con- 
vention in San Antonio, Texas. 

Mrs. Rumney was chosen as our delegate 
to the C.V.M.A. convention to be held in Van- 
couver and Mrs. R. H. Wright to the AVMA 
convention in Cleveland, Ohio. 

s/Kay (Mrs. ALLAN B.) RaBjJouNn. 


Pennsylvania 
Dr. Easterbrooks Joins Faculty—The Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. H. Lincoln Easterbrooks, 
Storrs, Conn., as associate professor of veteri- 
nary medicine in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Dr. Easterbrooks will direct research and 
diagnostic programs, in addition to teaching, at 
New Bolton Center, located near Kennett 
Square, Pa. 

Dr. Easterbrooks is a graduate of the Ohio 


State University School of Veterinary Medicine 
and received the Master of Science degree from 
the University of Connecticut. From 1948 to 
1955, he was a faculty member at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. For the past 18 months, he 
has done research work for the American Cy- 
anamid Company, with special reference to 
dairy cattle and enzyme therapy. 


Virginia 

State Association —The sixtieth annual meet- 
ing of the Virginia V.M.A. was held at Rich- 
mond, Jan. 27-29, 1957. 

Guest speakers included Dr. W. W. Armi- 
stead, president-elect of the AVMA, College 
Station, Texas; Dr. Robert Courter, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. F. J. 
Kingma, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, 
Ili.; and Dr. John L. McAuliff, Cortland, N. Y. 

eee 

Virginia Auxiliary —The semiannual meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Virginia 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at 
the John Marshall Hotel in Richmond. Va., 
Jan. 27-29, 1957, with 45 members registered. 

At this meeting, suggestions were offered 
for entertaining the women who will attend 
the meeting of the Southern Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association to be held in Roanoke, Va., 
during October. 

It was voted to contribute to the AVMA 
Research Fund, Library Fund, and Student 
Loan Fund. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Mrs. J. D. Wittig, Portsmouth, 
president; Mrs. C. S. Milton, Winchester, vice- 
president; Mrs. I. I. Frankiin, Arlington, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Mrs. O. F. Foley, Harri- 
sonburg, historian. 

s/Lean B. (Mrs. I. I.) Secretary. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. are reported as of Jan. 31, 1957. 


TRANSFERS 

Gayle D. Allen, from Albuquerque, N. M., to El Paso, 
Texas. 

Theodore M. Beard, from Denver, Colo., wo Rapid City, 
S. Dak. 

George H. Hines, from Chicago, Ill., to Greenville, Miss, 

Roman Jaskiw, from Topeka, Kan., to Worthington, 
Minn. 

Walford J. Johnson, from Salt Lakee City, Utah, to 
Sioux City, lowa. 

Charles J. Koerth, Jr., 
Yakima, Wash. 

Bill Parker, from Texarkana, Texas, to Butte, Mont. 

Carl L. Rackliffe, from Carroll, lowa, to Worthington, 
Minn. 

Philip A. Ray, from Denver, Colo., to Sioux Falls, S. 


from Fort Worth, Texas, to 


Julian Sonewycky, from Bentonville, Ark., to Rogers, 
Ark. 


Seidel M. Stephens, 
Woodland, Calif. 

Donald D. Tolley, from Denver, Colo., to Watertown, 
S. Dak. 


from San Francisco, Calif., wo 
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Willie J. Turner, from San Antonio, Texas, to West Fr. 
Smith, Okla. 

Michael Warmesh, from Ames, Iowa, to Live Oak, Fila. 

George E. Webb, from Athens, Ala., to Morton, Miss. 


RETIREMENTS 


William H. Lampe, Denver, Colo. 
Earl J. Meixel, New Orleans, La. 
Julius A. Skordahl, Walla Walla, Wash. 


DEATHS 
L. R. Montgomery, Worthington, Minn. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


NEW YORK—June 12-13, 1957. Practical examination, 
Ithaca. Mr. James O. Hoyle, secretary, 23 S. Pearl St., 
Albany. Week of July 8, 1957. Written examinations: 
New York City, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, Rochester. 

NORTH CAROLINA—June 24-26, 1957. Asheville. Dr. 
James I. Cornwell, secretary, 65 Beverly Road, Beverly 
Hills, Asheville. 

OHIO—June 4-5, 1957. Columbus. James R. Hay, Office 
of the Secretary Fx-Officio, Division of Animal Industry, 
Room 720, State Office Building, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

TENNESSEE—June 24-25, 1957. Nashville. Dr. W. O. 
Greene, secretary, State Office Bldg., Nashville. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


*Fred R. Beaudette (KSC '19), 59, chair- 
man of the department of animal pathology at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J., died 
in Memorial Hospital, New York City, Jan. 16, 
1957, where he had been under treatment for 
several weeks. 

Born in Wichita, Kan., April 15, 1897, Dr. 
Beaudette attended high school there before en- 
rolling at Kansas State College. He was on 
the faculty at KSC until he joined the Rutger’s 
staff in 1923 where he won successive promo- 
tions for his outstanding work in poultry 
pathology, and research in poultry diseases and 
their control. Among the accomplishments for 
which he received world-wide acclaim were 
vaccines against Newcastle disease and laryn- 
gotracheitis. In 1944, he won the Borden 
Award for his method of controlling the latter 
disease. In 1951, he received the Doctor of 
Science degree from Rutgers University. 

Dr. Beaudette was a member of a number 
of professional and scientific societies, including 
the AVMA which he joined in 1935 and for 
whose JourNAL he served as associate editor of 
poultry diseases for several years. He was also 
a member of the Poultry Science Association, 
Society of American Parasitologists, Micro- 
scopic Society, U. S. Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, Conference of Research Workers in 
Animal Diseases, and the New York Academy 
of Sciences. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Velva 
Rader, whom he married in 1922, three sons, 
his mother, and three brothers. 


Cornelius Cann (CVC '91), 95, Frankfort, 
Ky., died Aug. 16, 1956. He is survived by his 
daughter and two grandchildren. 

Franklin L. Foster (COR '06), 73, died Oct. 
15, 1956, at Pico, Calif., after a prolonged ill- 
ness. A native of Ohio, he was appointed vet- 
erinarian, BAI, U.S.D.A., Aug. 1, 1906. He 
served in that organization mostly at Buffalo, 
N. Y., until he moved to California shortly be- 
fore retirement and lived there until the time 
of his death. 

Walter A. Hahn (CVC '16), 61, died Dec. 
25, 1956, at Geneva, Ill. Dr. Hahn was county 
veterinarian in Kane County, Ill. His widow 
survives. 

George B.*McKillip (MCK '08), 76, former 
Chicago veterinarian and son of the late 
founder of McKillip Veterinary College, died 
Jan. 30, 1957, in Evanston, Ill, from generai- 
ized carcinoma. He had conducted an active 
practice for 35 years prior to his retirement, 
confining his work to horses, and was veteri- 
narian for the Illinois Racing Commission for 
a number of years. Following retirement, Dr. 
McKillip spent much of his time in Florida; 
he also had a home in Evanston, III. 

One of seven children of Dr. M. H. McKil- 
lip who died in 1924, Dr. George assisted in 
his father’s practice and served as secretary of 
the McKillip faculty from 1907 to 1920, when 
the school closed. 

When World War I started, Dr. McKillip 
was commissioned major in the newly formed 
Veterinary Corps. He was assigned to the 
Surgeon General’s Office for a time and was 
then ordered to Camp Lee to form one of three 
veterinary units for overseas duty. Major Mc- 
Killip’s unit, Veterinary Hospital No. 6, was 
the first complete hospital unit sent to France 
and was set up at Neufchateau. Later, he 
served as veterinary inspector general, Service 
of Supply. Major McKillip was also dean, for 
a time, of the veterinary school which was part 
of the “A.E.F. University,” founded after the 
armistice in November, 1918, to provide ac- 
tivity for troops during the long wait for ship- 
ment home. 

Dr. McKillip was active in the affairs of the 
Chicago Veterinary Medical Association in the 
early days. He joined the AVMA following 
graduation in 1908 and retained membership 
until 1936. 

Funeral services were conducted in Evanston 
and interment was in the family plot at Rose 
Hill cemetery. Surviving are two nieces and 
three nephews; his wife died in 1954. 

Among bequests Dr. McKillip made from a 
large estate was a donation of $10,000 to the 
AVMA Research Fund. 

Paul A. Mollan (CVC ’07), 72, Libertyville, 
Ili., died Jan. 1, 1957. He is survived by his 


widow. 
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Cleveland Is 1957 Convention City 
Ninety-Fourth Annual Meeting—Aug. 19-22, 1957 


Committee on Local Arrangements Selected—Housing Bureau Will Handle Hotel 
Reservations 


Cleveland, known as the Queen City of the 
Lakes, will be the site of the 1957 annual sessions 
of the AVMA. A port city on Lake Erie, it is the 
gateway through which the ore and wheat of the 
Middle West passes to the factory cities of the 
east. It is also a main stop on the east-west rail 
and highway network of the nation. 

Minneapolis, another middlewestern city and site 
of the 1955 Convention, was host to 3,700 veteri- 
narians. Cleveland, too, is a midwestern city sur- 
rounded by rich agricultural areas supporting a 
large veterinary population. By reason of its con- 
venient location to a large number of veterinarians 
and an increasing awareness among professional 
men for a strong, representative organization, at- 
tendance is expected to go over the 4,000 mark 
this year. 


LOcAL COMMITTEE ORGANIZED 


Veterinarians selected by the host organization, 
the Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association, got 
a start on some of their convention plans as early 
as November of last year, the month following the 
San Antonio meeting. 


Committee on Local Arrangements 


OFFICERS 


Co-General Chairman—Dr. H. B. Roberts, Cleve- 
land. 

Co-General Chairman—Dr. H. E. Jensen, Cleve- 
land. 

General Secretary—Dr. R. W. Grundish, Will- 
oughby. 

Ex-Officio—Dr. W. R. Krill, Columbus. 

Ex-Officio—Dr. R, E. Rebrassier, Columbus. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

Alumni Dinners—Dr. R. W. Stockwell. 
Entertainment—Dr. R. D. Larcey. 
Exhibits—Dr. A. J. Sirilo. 
Golf Tournament—Dr. Franklin Gruesser. 
Hospitality and Reception—Dr. D. A. Rickards. 
Hotel, Housing, Garages, Airports, and Transpor- 

tation—Dr. J. W. Ralston. 
Meeting Rooms and Equipment—Dr. R. E. Jacobs. 
Publicity and Public Relations—Dr. C. C. Wagner. 
Registration and Information—Dr. W. E. Wendt. 
Television—Dr. F. A. Coy. 
Women's Activities 
Chairman—Mrs. H. E. Jensen. 
Vice-Chairman—Mrs. H. B. Roberts. 
Secretary—Mrs. W. W. Hafenbrack. 

Tea—Mrs. D. O. Rickards. 

Luncheon—Mrs. J. Lyman, Jr. 

Teenagers—Mrs. F. A. Coy. 

Sub-Teenagers—Mrs. R. I. Fisher. 


HOUSING BUREAU TO HANDLE HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS 


The Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau 
will operate a housing service in cooperation with 
the Local Committee. This service will receive all 
requests for reservations, process them, and con- 
firm them. A special form for reservations is pub- 
lished in this issue (adv. p. 55) of the JOURNAL 
and will appear in succeeding issues for several 
months. 


MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM WILL HOUSE 
SESSIONS 


Cleveland's Municipal Auditorium will provide 
ample room for all scientific sessions of the ninety- 
fourth meeting. The building is air-conditioned, 
too. 


HOTELS 

There are seven downtown hotels in Cleveland. 
The Cleveland Hotel will be the headquarters 
hotel, and the preconvention sessions will be held 
there. The Auditorium Hotel is directly across the 
street from the Cleveland Auditorium, while the 
Carter, Cleveland, Hollender, Manger, Olmsted, 
and Statler hotels are located within a 1-mile ra- 
dius. 
CLEVELAND 

The city itself boasts 32 parks and parklands 
following the picturesque valley of Doan Brook, 
along the eastern border of the city, and the lake- 
front. Teen and subteen activities are being planned 
to take advantage of the recreational facilities of 
these parks to assure veterinarians that their fami- 
lies will enjoy the convention. 

Additional information on the 1957 meeting will 
appear in subsequent issues of the JOURNAL. 


Television Program on Blood 


On Wednesday, March 20, the Bell Tele- 
phone System will present “Hemo the Mag- 
nificent” over the CBS television network at 
8 p.m. CST. This program deals with the blood 
and its circulation and was produced by Frank 
Capra. 

The showing should be of particular interest 
to AVMA members. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Colorado Student Chapter.—Dr. Harold Hill 
was the guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Colorado A. & M. College Student Chapter to 
the AVMA held Jan. 23, 1957. Dr. Hill gave an 
illustrated talk of his recent trip to France 
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1—Auditorium Hotel 4—Hollenden Hotel 
2—Carter Hotel 5—Manger Hotel 
3—Cleveland Hotel 7—Statler Hotel 
(6—Olmsted Hotel picture not available) 
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Executive Board Action on 
Penicillin in Milk 

The AVMA Executive Board held ite 
semiannual meeting in Chicago on Feb. 22- 
23, 1957. 

One of the actions taken by the Board 
of immediate interest to AVMA members 
was the formulation and adoption of the 
following letter which pertains to products 
containing penicillin intended for intra- 
mammary infusion. 


February 22, 1957 
Hearing Clerk, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Room 5440, 330 Independence Ave., S. W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 

The following is the expression of the Executive 
Board of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation with reference to the notice of proposed 
amendment “Penicillin and Penicillin-Containing 
Drugs Intended for Use by the Intramammary 
Route,” appearing in the February 9 issue of the 
Federal Register, establishing 100,000 units of 
penicillin as the maximum single dose in prepa- 
rations intended for use in the treatment of mastitis 
administered by the intramammary route. 

We wish to support the objectives contemplated 
through the amendment, but call attention to our 
firm belief that the amendment, as proposed, will 
not only fail to accomplish the objectives, but will 
serve as a deterrent to mastitis control programs. 

With your permission, we wish to comment on 
each of the “statements of fact” contained in the 
announcement as the basis for the proposed regu- 
lations: 


1) That substantial quantities of penicillin are 
used in the treatment of mastitis in milk-producing 
animals is an established fact. 

Economy, efficacy and availability are primary 
factors in making penicillin the agent of choice 
for mammary infusion. 

However, low cost and unrestricted availability 
have resulted in flagrant abuses of the use of a 
product previously intended as a veterinary thera- 
— agent. In fact, the control of mastitis has 

impeded through the sole dependence of live- 
stock owners upon antibiotics infusion to control 
mastitis. 

Veterinarians have repeatedly demonstrated that 
mastitis can be effectively controlled through an 
intelligent preventive program of which treatment 
with antibiotics is only one part. As long as prepa- 
rations containing antibiotics intended for the 
treatment of mastitis are made available through 
channels of trade outside the immediate super- 
vision of veterinarians, penicillin and other anti- 
biotic residues will continue to be found in market 
milk, irrespective of the maximum dose permitted. 


2) The finding of penicillin or other antibiotics 
in market milk or any other food intended for 
human consumption illustrates the inconsistency of 
the broad exemptions granted certain drugs when 


they are intended for animal use. The end-product 
of livestock production is food for human con- 
sumption. 

Therefore, when it is found that there is a pos- 
sibility of residues of drugs becoming an integral 
part of the diet because of their use in animals, the 
drugs should be restricted to use under the super- 
vision of a licensed veterinarian. Only through the 
restriction of these products to professional use 
can their use be controlled. 


3) The determination of the adequate dose of a 
therapeutic agent must be the decision of the clini- 
cian who has full knowledge of the case. The 
veterinary clinician, through differential diagnosis 
and the use of adjuvant therapy of a parenteral 
nature, rarely exceeds the 100,000-unit dosage 
suggested. 

On the other hand, untrained persons are prone 
to accept the philosophy of multiple doses, espe- 
cially when constantly encouraged by advertising 
and sales promotion. 

Veterinarians have found repeatedly that when 
an intelligent preventive program of mastitis con- 
trol is followed, the needs for intramammary anti- 
biotic medication decreases substantially after the 
initial phases of the program. 

4) The fourth fact enumerated in the notice 
registers doubt that the proposed amendment will 
accomplish its objective. 

This fact is no less important than the others. 


To avoid the enactment of a regulation that 
serves no useful purpose, we respectfully suggest 
that the proposed amendments to 21 CFR, Parts 
14G6a, 146b, 146c, 146d, 146e, establishing 100,000 
units of penicillin as the maximum single dose in 
preparation intended for use in the treatment of 
mastitis in milk-producing animals and admin- 
istered by the intramammary route, be further 
amended to: 

a) Restrict the use of all antibiotic drugs ad- 
ministered by the intramammary route to licensed 
veterinarians for use in the course of his profes- 
sional practice, and 

b) require the mandatory addition of an innocu- 
ous dye to any antibiotic that is to be packaged 
for mastitis treatment in order that an antibiotic 
could be detected in the milk within 72 hours of 


udder infusion. 


Respectfully, 

AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

T. Lloyd Jones, Chairman 

Executive Board. 


Places and Dates of Future AVMA 
Conventions 


1957—Cleveland, Ohio . August 19-22. 
1958—Philadelphia, Pa August 18-21. 
1959—Kansas City, Mo. . August 24-27 


(jointly with Third Pan American Veterinary 
Congress). 


1960—Denver, Colo. . . . dates to be set. 
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ARMIDEXAN, 


® Increase resistance to pneumonia and scours. 


Return 
DOLLARS 
® Decrease litter mortality. ; for only 
PENNIES 


invested! 


® Prevent and treat anemia. 


® Activate vital tissue enzymes 
responsive to iron therapy. 


Packaged in 10 dose 
vials (20 cc). 

DOSE: 2 cc intramus- 
cularly at 4-10 days 
of age. 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


A Division of Armour & Company 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


AmuscuLar Ap 9thep 
up TO 20% SES 
packed and prover by 
g years of contin sing 
research 
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| ORGANIZATION SECTION 


where he inspected the Charollais cattle and 


also the stud farms. 
s/Dick Parstey, Secretary. 


Illinois 


Illinois Chapter.—During the recently com- 
pleted semester at the University of Illinois, 
the student chapter to the AVMA held the 
following meetings and activities: 

In September, 1956, a freshman welcome was 
held with Dean Brandly speaking about the 
organization of the AVMA. 

During October, Dr. George Woods, exten- 
sion veterinarian at the University, presented 
an illustrated talk on his recent tour of duty 
with the USAF Veterinary Corps. 

Dr. L. E. Fisher, Berwyn, Ill, was guest 
speaker at the Nov. 1 meeting and spoke to the 
group on some aspects of a small animal prac- 
tice and zoo practice. Dr. Fritz Sevelius, 
Sweden, was the guest speaker on November 
15, when he briefly discussed the veterinary 
profession in Sweden. Dr. Sevelius also pre- 
sented slides and films of veterinary interest to 
the group. 

Dr. Lyle Boley, field representative for Cut- 
ter Laboratories, was the speaker for the De- 
cember 6 meeting and, on Jan. 10, 1957, Dr. 
Henry Brouwer, Leland, Ill., presented a talk 
to the Chapter on veterinary ethics. 

The following officers were elected: Gale 
Taylor, president; Paul Trovilion, president- 
elect; Benton Allen, vice-president; Richard 
Schiltz, secretary; and Charles Anderson, treas- 
urer. 

s/Avpert Secretary 
eee 

Iowa Chapter.—The ninth annual fall ban- 
quet of the Iowa State College Student Chapter 
to the AVMA was held at Memorial Union, 
Oct. 3, 1956. More than 260 divisional students 
and faculty members attended. 

Dr. J. H. Jensen, provost, Iowa State Col- 
lege, welcomed the first year students to the 
Division of Veterinary Medicine and to Iowa 
State College. 
® Dean I. A. Merchant introduced the veteri- 
nary medical staff and other staff members. 

Dean A. H. Groth of the College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of Missouri, talked 
on “Veterinary Colleges in the World Today.” 

The Borden Scholarship award for an out- 
standing scholastic record was presented to 
David E. Tyler, a senior at lowa State College 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


President—Mrs. A. E. Coombs, Box 174, Skowhegan, Maine 
Secretary—Mrs. F. R. Booth, 3920 E. Jackson Blvd., Elk- 
hart, Ind. 


Greetings from Bikaner, India, in the Heart 
of the Great Indian Desert.—How I wish you 
might all sit with me on the veranda of the 
State Hotel where we live, and watch the color- 
ful procession that passes all day long. It is 


like living a chapter from the “Arabian 
Nights.” Our magic carpet has dipped down 
to so many wonderful places since we flew 
away from Columbus into the “wide blue 
yonder” on June 13, 1956, that it is difficult to 
realize that we are really 10,000 miles from our 
beloved U.S.A. 

We are the only Americans in this city of 
350,000 but, although we are objects of great 
curiosity, we are treated with respect and con- 
sideration. 

Dr. Grossman is doing wonderful work here 
at the Rajasthan College of Veterinary Science 
and Animal Husbandry, and they are so ap- 
preciative and cooperative. The government of 
India is sponsoring a seminar here this week 
and next, which the anatomists of the 14 vet- 
erinary colleges of India are attending to learn 
about embalming and dissection techniques. It 
was inaugurated on Dec. 10, 1956, by the 
Minister of Agriculture of India, and there 
were 500 present. 

Without doubt, our Veterinary College is the 
most beautiful and ornate in the world, for it 
is the Bijey Bhawan Palace, the princely estate 
of a former maharajah. The buildings are of 
exquisitely carved red sandstone and marble. 

We go to Calcutta on January 1 for six 
months, and then back to our home in the 
desert for a year. 

s/(Mrs. James D.) Lucite C. GrossMAN. 


VETERINARIANS 


A new insurance policy insures domes- 
tic animals of others while in your 
custody — at your premises and in your 
vehicles in transit. 


Provides coverage against death from 
many causes; among them — fire, col- 
lapse of buildings, flood, collision of 
vehicles, windstorm, explosion, smoke, 
attack by another animal, accidental 
shooting, poisoning, being hit or run 
over by an automobile — also burglary, 
as well as other perils. 

Send for information and rates 

MARINE DIVISION 

AINA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Affiliated with Attna Life Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send information and rates on 
VETERINARIANS POLICY. 
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..bring a greater assurance of contg< 
me in ketosis therapy A 


METICORTEN 


Recovery is rapid. . 
As only one dose of 
100 to 200 mg. is required, the 
and repeat 
visits are eliminated. 


Since adrenocortical insufficiency is believed 
4 to play a significant role in ketosis, METICORTEN, the 
| more potent corticosteroid, may be considered a specific in 
; correcting this condition. and 

| ; bodies promptly return to normal and 
metabolic balance is restored. 


| METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension Veterinary, 
; 10 mg./cc., 10 cc. vial; and 40 mg./cc., 5 cc. vial, boxes of 1,6, 72. . 
METICORTEN Tablets, 2.5 and 5 mg., bottles of 30 and 100. 


Mericorten, ® brand of prednisone. V-MC-J-117 
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Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut with knife or 

vazor blade. Fits firmly, cannot move or slip when clamped into 
ition. Made of non-rusting, light, cast aluminum, highly polished. 
ts a lifetime with minimum care. Simplicity of design and con- 

struction reduces possibility of hreakage or 

mechanical failure. Forms immediately availa- 

ble to provide distinctive marking of these 

breeds: 


Boxer — postpaid $15.00 

Boston Terrier — postpaid $15.00 

Great Dane — postpaid $15.00 

Doberman — postpaid $15.00 

Set of above four — postpaid $50.00 
These patented ‘championship’ forms are pat 
terned after markings of winners of top honor: 
in show competition. Forms for other breeds 
made on special order. Sold to veterinarians 
only. Send check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
Route No. 2, Box 420 Lonsing, Michigan 


VANDERMIC 
NYLON 


@ 200 Boiling Hours 
@ Loaded plunger ensures perfect sterilization 
®@ Double sealing ring prevents any leak back 


eu ble 


Available in 2, 5, 10 and 20 cc. with standard 
Luer slip mount. (5, 10 and 20 cc. with side 
nozzle — 2 cc. centre nozzle) 

ARNOLD & SONS VETERINARY 


INSTRUMENTS LTD., 


183 Woolwich Street, Ont. Canade 


The Peansylvenia Co., 
1815-33 Penn St., “—_ Box 967, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Nelson Laboratories, 
404 E. 12th Street, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, U.S.A. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Central Canada Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Brockville, Ont., March 15-16, 1957. C. K. Hetherington, 
631 Edison Ave., Ottawa, Ont., secretary. 

Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Lyons Hotel, Decatur, March 17-19, 1957. M. K. Heath, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, secretary. 
Washington, State College of. Annual conference for veter- 
inarians. Pullman, Wash., April 8-10, 1957. Ray E. 
Watts, conference secretary. 

Animal Disease Workers in the Southern States. Annual 
meeting. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, April 
11-12, 1957. Leonard Reid Davis, U.S.D.A., Regional 
Animal Disease Research Laboratory, Auburn, Ala., secre- 
tary. 

American Animal Hospital Association. Annual . 
Sheridan Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., May 8-11, 
1957. W. H. Riser, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie, Ill., secre- 
tary. 

Kansas State College. Conference for veterinarians. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Manhattan, May 26-28, 1957. 
E. E. Leasure, dean. 

Texas A. & M. College. Conference for veterinarians. 
Texas A. & M. College, College Station, June 6-7, 1957. 
R. D. Turk, chairman. 

North Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Minot, N. Dak., June 17-18, 1957. Dean Flagg. 
202 Teton Ave., Bismarck, N. Dak., secretary. 

Alberta Veterinary Medical Association, Annual conven- 

tion. Jume 21-22, 1957. H. C. Carlson, 9324 148th Sr., 

Edmonton, Alta., secretary. 


North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Grove Park, Asheville, June 25-27, 1957. C. J. 
Lange, 3741 High Point Rd., Greensboro, N. Car., secre- 
tary. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Brown Hotel, Louisville, July 15-16, 1957. Robert 
H. Singer, 136 Shawnee Place, Lexington, Ky. 
Association. Annual meet- 
B. C., July 22-24, 1957. 
Guelph, 


Canadian Veterinary Medical 
ing. Hotel Georgia, Vancouver, 
James Archibald, Ontario Veterinary College, 
Ont., vice-president, 
American Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 19-22, 1957. 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., executive secretary. 
New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Equinox House, Manchester, Vt., Oct. 6-9, 
1957. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary. 
Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 27-30, 1957. A. A. 
Husman, P. O. Box 91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 
Cornell University. Nutrition conference. Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1957. J. K. Loosli, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., chair- 
man. 


The term “caesarean” has no relation to 
Julius Caesar; it derives from the Latin 
past participle “caesus” from “caedere” 
meaning to cut.—J.Am.M.A., Jan, 12, 1957. 
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First, he figures average dose. He administers about 
half of it in 20 to 30 seconds. Gives this time to show 
its full depressant effect. Then, fractional doses— 

with intermittent pauses—until he reaches 


... smooth, controlled anesthesia with NEMBUTAL 


When you administer NemBurat, onset of 
action is prompt, duration and degree of 
anesthesia are easily controlled. Anes- 
thesia is produced in three to five min- 
utes, lasts 60 to 90 minutes. One-dose ad- 
ministration means no interruptions dur- 
ing operation, no obstructing equipment. 

*Muscle relaxation accompanying 
NeMBUTAL anesthesia speeds your opera- 


tive procedure. Recovery is safe, with 
virtually no side effects. And animals re- 
main quiet several hours after operation. 
Used safely and successfully in veteri- 
nary medicine for more than 23 years, 
Nemsutat Sodium Sterile Solution is 
available in 100-cc. 
multiple-dose bottles. Obbott 


*NEMBUTAL Pentobarbital Sodium, Abbott 
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Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
firss Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th St., Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Holcombe 
Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2. Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretury. 

CALIFORNIA—Alameda Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, last Wednesday of each month. Leo Gold- 
ston, 3793 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month. E. Paul, Redwood City, Calif., 
secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Taft 
Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 

the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 


vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 
Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N, Main 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 
Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third Mon- 
day of each month. T. D. Harris, San Mateo, Calif., 
secretary. 
Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 
Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical oe che 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmetz, 
4227 Freeport Blvd., Saccamento, Calif., secretary. 
San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 
San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 
Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of cach month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 
Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 
Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King. 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 
COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 
Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 


The policy, which was devel- 


oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


Liability Insurance tor AVMA Members 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 
a practical necessity. 

The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 
try. 

Write at once for an applica- 


tion and descriptive folder. 
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NOW: A COMPLETE LINE OF 
“ETHICAL PET PRODUCTS 


— Sold Only To Graduate Veterinarians 


FLEA & TICK BOMB PET PRODUCTS 


For dogs. Effective against insects resistant to 
Lindane, DDT, other chlorinated insecticides 


More than three years in 
development by Whitmire—for 
over 25 years a leader in the 
manufacture of safe and dependable 
animal insecticide products. 

The Diro line is offered specifically 
for dispensing only by Graduate 
Veterinarians. Like all other 
Whitmire products, those bearing 
the Diro label are made under the 
constant and careful supervision of 
a pharmaceutical chemist to assure 
the highest ethical standards. 


Diro Pet Products can be bought 
with confidence—dispensed with 
confidence—used with confidence. 
Try them! 
Ask Your Supplier For Literature 
or write direct to Whitmire 


FLEA & TICK POWDER 
For cats and dogs. Anti-static. Penetrates coat; 
allows powder to reach skin. Effective against 
insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, etc. 


FLEA & TICK DIP 
For dogs. Modified dip and shampoo. Effective 
against insects resistant to Lindane, DDT, other 
synthetic insecticides. 


LANO-FOAM 
For cats and dogs. All-weather dry bath contains 
lanolin and other essential oils to help prevent 
dryness of skin and coat. 


DEODORANT BOMB 


For Dogs. Bacteriostatic and fungistatic action 
attacks bacteria-produced odors; doesn't merely 
mask them. Refreshing fragrance. 


=] WHITMIRE RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. — 
389 5. Vendeventer Ave., $9. Louis 10, Mo. — 
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Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the firs 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


UELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 


the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


PLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Friday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. James B. Murphy, Eustis, Fila., 
secretary. 

Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month, time and place specified month- 
ly. George F. Yopp, 4644 Main St., Jacksonville, Fila., 
secretary. 

Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. Harold A. Tennant, Atmore, Ala., secretary. 
Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura 
St., West Palm Beach. Ross E. Evans, 5215 S. Dixie 
Highway, West Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 

Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers. 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tuesday of 
each month, at the Seven Seas Restaurant, Miami, Fila. 
E. D. Stoddard, 6432 S. W. 8th St., Miami, Fia., 
secretary. 

Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the third Fri- 
day of each month, at the Thomas Hotel, Gainesville, 
Fla. R. C. Mann, Rt. 1, Box 37, Ocala, Fla., secretary. 
Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 


day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree St., 
Adanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher, Smyrna, Ga., secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
Eastern Lilinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
secretary. 


INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month excepi July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J). M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 

Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box $2, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


1OWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 


Monday of each month, except January, July, August. 
and October, at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, lowa. 
H. V. Henderson, Reinbeck, lowa, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second Wednes- 
day of each month, September through May, at the 
Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa. D. I. Lee, Sac 
City, lowa, secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third Tues- 
day of each menth, except in July and August, at 
Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, West Union, Iowa. Donald E. 
Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 

Northeast Iowa-Southern Mi Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, lowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, 
secretary. 


Keep Teat OPEN — Keep It MILKING 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide antiseptic protection 
is of first importance in the care of Injured teats, Scab teats, Stenosis, 
and in post operative therapy. Dr. Naylor Medicated Teat Dilators 
are SULFA-impregnated surgical dressings for the teat canal. 

They act both medically and mechanically to provide prolonged 


broad spectrum germicidal activity and gentle non-irritating support 
to traumatized sphincter and teat mucosa. They promote normal 
tissue repair with a minimum of altered milking function of the 
streak canal. Positive retention — fit large or small teats. 


WITH ANTIBIOTICS 
The soft. highly absorbent properties of Dr. Naylor Dilators make 
them an ideal vehicle for additional local medication of your choice. 
To obtain the synergistic bactericidal action of Antibiotics and 
Sulfathiazole following teat surgery. saturate with your favorite 


udder infusion antibiotic. 


“MEDICATED TEAT DILATORS 


Have 


tion, controls secondary infection* . . 


ou used BLU-KOTE for Cowpox*, Ringworm, Moist Lesions 
Skin Abrasions? Blu-Kote dries oozing lesions, reduces pus forma- 
Quick Drying 

BLU-KOTE contains Acriflavine and Gentian Violet in combina- 
tion with fungicidal Sodium Propionate and cleansing, debriding 
Urea. Effective against both bacterial and fungus infections most 
common in skin lesions of large and small animals. 


4 oz. bottle (dispensing label) Per Doz. $8.00. 
H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS, NEW YORK 
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now! control of infection, inflamma- 
tion and pain in eye and ear diseases 


NEO-CORTEF WITH TETRACAINE EYE-EAR OINTMENT 


NEOMYCIN for broad-spectrum, topical antibacterial therapy CORTEF* (hydrocortisone) to suppress 
undesired response of tissues to inflammatory stimuli TETRACAINE for direct, positive, prompt, long- 
acting control of pain. For satisfaction: use it, dispense it, prescribe it. — *Trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Supplied; Tubes of 5 Gm., with special, convenient applicator tip. 


Veterinary 
Medical 


Department 


| Upjohn | 
THE UPJOHN 
COMPANY, 


Kalamazoo, 


Michigan 
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...for increased 
antiinflammatory 
action at 

lower dosage 


METICORTELONE 


aqueous Suspension 


° produces local, sustained relief of pain 
and stiffness in inflammatory conditions of 
the yoints and accessory structures. 


relieves intense irritation and reduces 
inflammation in nonspecific dermatoses. 


© combats stress associated with surgical 
procedures and shock following trauma. 


METICORTELONE® Acetate Aqueous 


Suspension, brand of prednisolone acetate, 
ae , 25 mg./cc., 10 cc. vial, boxes of 1, carton of 6. 
¢ HM £ SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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‘DEODORIZED 
Malathion 


EFFECTIVE 
TICK and FLEA FLEA KILLER 


in every 
PET CHEMICALS 
product 


Finally —Deodorized Malathion, the one proved 
truly-effective killer of TICKS and FLEAS—is 
incorporated into an entire line of ethical 
veterinary products. 

Works .. . with lower toxicity ... where DDT, 
Chiordane and Lindane fail. 


Pet Chemicals 


TICK DIP CONCENTRATE 


Kills fleas in minutes—all ticks in o few 
hours. Lasting residual action. 


TICK AND FLEA SPRAY 


For kennel or home use. Kills fleas 
quickly, ticks overnight. 


FLEA POWDER 


Kills all fleas in 15 to 30 minutes. 
Non-toxic even on puppies or cats. 


TICK SALVE 


Use between toes and in ears to kill 


ticks quickly. Residual effect. 


Prove Malathion's effectiveness, send to Dept. 
JV for generous professional somples .. . 


PET CHEMICALS, Inc. 


3101 S.W. 38th COURT 
COCONUT GROVE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
rell, Versailles Rd., Frankfort, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the firss Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
“H,” Crestwood, secretary. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schulez, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 

MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
laste Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, Re. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 

MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the first Friday of the month (except July and 
August) at the Sheraton Hotel, Spring Ave. and Lin- 
dell Bivd. Allen B. Shopmaker, 136 N. Meramec, Clay- 
ton 5, Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Smal] Animal Hospital Association, the 
firss Monday of each month, at alternating hospitals. 
W. F. Noland, 7504 Metcalf, Overland Park, Kan., 
secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at Exchange Hall, ninth floor, 
Livestock Exchange Bidg., 1600 Genessee St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Busch Meredith, 800 Woodswether Rd., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo., secretary. 

NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 
2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 
Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck. 
James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday 
of every odd month. F. B. Duke, 49 Taylor St., High 
Bridge, N. J., secretary. 

Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood Veter- 
inary Hospital, Collingswood. W. E. Snyder, E. Kings 
Highway and Munn Ave., Haddonfield, secretary. 

NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West Gist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 

Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
tary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 

the first Friday of each month. Wm. Allen Potts, 401 

W. James Sc., Mount Olive, secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, > last Friday 

of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- 
retary. 
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@ The Chute with a Side Eat 
@ Left or Right Side Brand 
@ Automatic Head Adjuster | 


@ Also Calf Cradies. Corrats, 
Feeder Bunks ang Stock 
Racks for Pickups 


Oealers Wanted 
WwW CATTLE CHUTE COMPANY 
Dodge Cit; “ansas 


The World's Finest Cattle Handiing Equipment 


OHIJO—Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Wednesday of each month, September through 
May (except January), at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., Cleve 
land, Ohio, secretary. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month. James 
M. Brown, 2818 W. Britton Rd., Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 


C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 
Pa., secretary. 


ity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine, 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Raymond 


4, 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmom Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 


forest Hotel, Union, S$. Car. Worth Lanier, York, 
Car., secretary. 


S. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 


ington Bivd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hotel 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary St., 


Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 
Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Assocciation, the 
first Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blacksburg. 


secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hal!, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S. 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 
South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. O. L. 


Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 


month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way 
House, Blue Mound Rd. George F. Lynch, 201 West 


Devon St., Milwaukee 17, Wis., secretary. 


Sani-Cage is Unquestionably the Finoat ! 


Here’s Why: 

@ Heavy gauge stainless steel throughout, of surgical 
instrument quality; bright, smooth finish, no place 
for bacteria to lodge. 

@ Doors can't bend out of shape; readily lifted off 
for cleaning; positive locking double latch. 

@ Lip across front of cage, slightly higher than floor 
of cage, prevents runoff. 

@ Easy to install—no maintenance cost. Finest crafts- 
manship throughout. 

@ Can be arranged in tiers for complete ward room 
installations. 

@ Relatively low priced considering high quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

@ Send for Literature, Prices, and Names of Users. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


Can be tiered 
and banked. 


Cage 


30 
SSL-5 30” 36” 28” 
SSL-6 30” 48” 28” 
SSL-7 36” 36” 28” 


6815 STONY ISLAND Ave., DISTRIBUTING CO. 


CHICAGO 49, 


wom 
: 
| 
‘ait 
| 
> MADE IN 8 MODULAR SIZES: mee 
No Ht. Wth. Depth. 
0) SSL-1 20” 20” 28” 


“This continues to be an impor- 
tant problem to the veterinarian 
in dairy cattle practice. Some 
years ago, it appeared to be pri- 
marily a disturbance of such a 
nature that the body was un- 
able to metabolize the fats— 
more carbohydrate was needed, 
more ready energy. Many cases 
responded to glucose intrave- 
nously, supported by the feed- 
ing of cane molasses or corn 
syrup. Others responded when 
chloral hydrate was adminis- 
tered, its effects being to lib- 
erate the glycogen stored in the 
liver. 

“There were, however, cases 
which did not respond to treat- 
ment of this nature, but did im- 
prove markedly when anterior 


way 

“There appears $0 Be general 
agreement among those who 
hove studied the disease ipri- 
ketosis! that prompt sim- 
ulation of glycogemesis or 
glucose therapy constitutes the 
most effective treatment... .The 
satisfactory response of a high 
percentage of cows treated with 


pituitary extract was injected. 
This still did not produce the 
desired result in all cases, and 
massive doses of vitamin A were 
administered. Results were 
spectacularly good in some 
cases, but dismally poor in 
others. When treatment can be 
accompanied by a change to 
new pasture, remarkable re- 
coveries may be seen, but 
obstinate cases still occur in 
animals that are pasturing on 
lush green legumes. 


“So the search for the underly- 
ing cause, and for a means of 
preventing or correcting the 
condition, still goes on.” 

Report of the Committee on Diseases of 


Dairy Cattle, R. C. Klussendori, Chairman. 
J.A.V.M.A,. 107 355 (Nov.) 1945 


1957 


that this is sdeqdate dows. 
Less severely affected cows ma 
require only 50.mg. 1: is, there- 
fore, effective in lower dosage 
than @ther presently availal|- 
glucecerticoids recommend: 
for treatment of ketosis.” 


W. Paper presented at Grd 
194, Son 


For prompt, efficient and economical treatment of bovine ketosis and «\ | © stress conditions. 


Available in vials of 19 cc.; 10 me. o! | 
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Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizer LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
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COMBAT AND ELIMINATE COSTLY PARASITES 


Field-Tested . . . Time-Proven . . . Economical 


B.H. MANGE TREATMENT for Ecto-Parasites 


Non-injurious, non-irritating, relatively odorless spe- 
cific for sarcoptic mange, lice, fleas and stubbornly 
resistant ticks—on dogs, sheep, swine, beef cattle. 
One treatment kills insects, acarians and eggs. Prin- 
cipal ingredient of oil-free formula is gamma isomer 
of benzene hexachloride—triply destructive to par- 
asites as a fumigant, contact and stomach poison. 
Effective for dipping sheep for scabies. Spray or dip. 
Dogs: | oz. in 3 to 4 gal. water. Other animals: 8 oz. 
in 12 to 20 gal. of water. 8 oz. and | gal. bottles. 


F.C. SWINE WORM POWDER for Endo-Parasites 


Free-flowing powder containing most effective an- 

thelmintic known for large round worms in swine. 

Requires no starving or curtailing of water supply. 

Simply mix with feed: one pound with 200 pounds 

@ regular ground ration treats 75 to 100 fifty-pound 

XD shoats. Also provides purgative, tonic, diuretic and 

(E antiseptic actions. Active ingredients: Sodium Fluo- 

ride, Areca Nut, Calomel, Arsenic Trioxide. 4 oz. 
and | Ib. jars. 


Send for ARNOLD catalog for Complete List of Quality Products 
WIRE PHONE WRITE Same-day Order Shipment 
Sold Only To Graduate Veterinarians 


LABOR ATOR Es 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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Research shows the 
penalties of feeding 


Recent data, reported on the following pages,  } 
reveal how ‘‘phantom" phosphorus penalizes f 
performance .. . show there is a big differe 
in feed phosphorus sources. 
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Research shows why 
is today’s superior 


Chemically processed and 
purified dicalcium phosphates 
are produced by reacting phos- 
phoric acid with limestone. 
Such phosphates are uniform 

consistently high in bio- 
logical availability . . low 
in fluorine. Newer research 
shows that dicalcium phos- 
phate provides superior phos- 
phorus nutrition for farm ani- 
mals at lower cost 


BONE MEAL 
PRODUCTS 


Soft phosphates are raw, un- 
processed rock products 
often high in clay and silt. 
Fluorine vontent also is high 

safe only in smal! amounts 
for short periods. Soft phos- 
phates are low in_ biological 
availability . . . high in “phan- 
tom” phosphorus. 


These by-products of the meat 
packing industry vary in bio- 
logical availability. They may 
penalize feed performance with 
“phantom” phosphorus — phos- 
phorus that farm animals can’t 
utilize. Fluorine content is of- 
ten high. Bone meal products 
also may add unnecessary cost 
to farm feeds. 


Curacao Island Phosphate is 
an imported raw rock phos- 
phate. Quality varies . . . aver- 
ages less than 70°, available 
phosphorus for chicks. High 
fluorine content limits its use 
in animal feeds. High “phan- 
tom” phosphorus content makes 
it an expensive source of feed 
phosphorus. 
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dicalcium phosphate 
phosphorus source 


Works harder nutritionally than bone meal, 
Curacao, soft phosphates, or any other source 
containing ‘‘phantom’’ phosphorus* 


Purdue University nutritionists recently boost- 

ed pig gains as much as % lb. per head daily 
. just by replacing a commonly used, raw 

phosphorus source with dicalcium phosphate. 

Other university tests show similar results 
for cattle, chicks and poults. 

The reason, say nutritional fact finders, is 
“phantom” phosphorus . . . phosphorus in the 
feed that’s biologically out of reach for farm 
It’s the portion (often high) that is 
biologically unavailable. 


animals. 


Such evidence has led to a re-evaluation of 
feed phosphorus sources, including such old 
stand-bys as bone meal. It explains why so 
many feed manufacturers are now fortifying 


feeds with new, high-potency dicalcium phos- 


phate products like International’s superior 
quality Dynafos. 

Dicalcium phosphates are chemically pro- 
duced so nutritional quality can be carefully 
controlled. Fluorine content also can be held 
far below safe standards set up to protect ani- 
mal health. And such phosphates eliminate 
any possible hazard of carrying disease. 

Since phosphorus affects the performance of 
all other ingredients in a ration, the develop- 
ment of superior sources like Dynafos pro- 
vides new profit opportunities for the farmer. 
It frees him from the penalties of “phantom” 
phosphorus . . . assures the faster gains and 
higher production that complete phosphorus 
nutrition can provide. 


*“Phantom” phosphorus is the phosphorus from low-grade unprocessed 
phosphates that is biologically unavailable 
animals. It can’t contribute to feed performance. 


out of reach of farm 


One pound of dicalcium phosphate 

supplies as much usable phosphorus ee 
as 2 to 9 pounds of unprocessed, <r 

raw phosphates. . . 


manufacturers of 
dynamic DYVAFOS 
dicalcium phosphate 


CURACAO 
ISLAND 
PHOSPHATE 


| 
} 
BONE 
MEAL 
13% tic 
j 
(8S. OF USABLE 182- 
260 Ibs A 
TON 
* 600- 
MAXIMUM 1,200 15,000 5,000 8760 
FLUORINE pem pom pem ¥ 
CONTENT vom 
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“phantom” | 
growth, boosts 


Only the kind of phosphorus was different 


“Phantom” phosphorus in poultry feeds may cause mild or severe phosphorus deficiencies. 
Such phosphorus acts as a nutritional barrier in feeds because it’s biologically out of reach. 


International’s dynamic Dynafos is a 
chemically produced dicalcium phos- 
phate. Its superior biological availability 
and low fluorine content provide low- 
cost insurance against mild or severe 
phosphorus deficiencies. 
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phosphorus slows chick 
mortality, steps up costs 


Dicalcium phosphate assures the higher biological availability and 
complete phosphorus nutrition modern poultry flocks require 


Three-pound broilers in 6 weeks . . . 2.00 feed con- 
version! That’s the goal today’s broiler growers 
are shooting at. Other poultrymen expect better 
chick and poult growth . . . higher rate of lay. 

Low-grade, unprocessed phosphates can’t meet 
the stepped-up need for full, nutritional power. 
They shackle feed performance with “phantom” 
phosphorus that poultry and livestock can’t use. 

That’s why dicalcium phosphate products . . . 
with their consistently higher biological availabil- 
ity . . . are used by more and more feed manufac- 
turers today. Their greater nutritional power is 
shown by college tests. 

For example, in recent studies at Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, dicalcium phosphate grew chicks 
nearly 25% faster than ground rock phosphate .. . 
on \% lb. less feed per lb. of gain. 

South Dakota State College studies show that 
dicalcium phosphate is 3 times more effective for 
poults than Curacao . . . at least 4 times more 
effective than soft phosphates. 


International leads the way 
in phosphate research 


Each year International's scientists conduct more 
phosphorus research than the rest of the phos- 
phate producers combined. The development of 
a superior dicalcium phosphate — dynamic Dy- 
nafos -— makes the benefits of this research 
available to poultrymen and livestock producers. 


Such research emphasizes how “phan- 
tom” phosphorus can penalize feed perform- 
ance. It cancels the effectiveness of more 
expensive ingredients . . . cuts down profits. 

Chemically processed and purified dical- 
cium phosphates — such as International's 
Dynamic Dynafos— meet this need for 
a harder-working feed phosphorus. It’s a 
safe ... sure . . . economical way to assure 
complete phosphorus nutrition. 


Today's poultry need more phosphorus 


To reach today's goal of 3 Ibs. in 6 weeks, 
a broiler must convert nearly 79% more 
phosphorus every day to its bodily needs 
than a well-fed broiler of 15 years ago 

Layers need more phosphorus, too. An 
average hen makes 70 more trips to the 
nest than the average hen of 1935 
must convert 57% more phosphorus every 
day to the job of producing eggs and stay 
ing healthy 


% 
: 
is geared to 
find the answers to all phases of 
‘and preducion. 


‘phantom’ phosphorus 
down gains, cuts 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE SOFT PHOSPHATE 
1.38 Ibs. av. daily gain -84 Ib. av. daily gain 


At Purdue, pigs gained more than % |b. faster per day . . . on nearly \% |b. 
feed per lb. of gain . . . when dicalcium phosphate replaced soft phosphate. 


.25% PHOSPHORUS -18% PHOSPHORUS 
2.93 Ibs. av. daily gain 2.46 Ibs. av. daily gain 


At Iowa State College, fortifying fattening rations with additional dicalcium phosphate 
boosted gains nearly 4% lb. daily . . . cut 1.4 cenis off the cost of each pound of gain. 
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Feeding trials at leading colleges and experi- 
ment stations show that feed phosphates con- 
taining “phantom” phosphorus can disable feeds 
nutritionally. And these same tests indicate 
that dicalcium phosphates deliver superior nu- 
tritional results. 

When Iowa State College researchers fortified 
fattening rations with higher levels of dicalcium 
phosphate, they boosted cattle gains by an av- 
erage of nearly % lb. daily. 

In these tests steers fed a ration containing 
.18% phosphorus — the customary recommen- 
ded level — gained 2.46 lbs. per day at a cost 
of 16.4 cents per pound. But when dicalcium 
phosphate raised the phosphorus level to .25%, 
the steers gained 2.93 lbs. per day. The cost 
per pound of gain dropped to 15 cents. 

Oklahoma A&M work shows that “phan- 
tom” phosphorus from low-grade phosphates 
also penalizes cattle gains. In a 3-month feed- 


Tests prove the high 
biological availability 
of dicalcium phosphate 


An in vitro fermentation study with 
rumen organisms provides further evi- 
dence that dicalcium phosphate rates 
much higher in available phosphorus 
than ordinary feed phosphorus supple- 
ments. Results of this Iowa State Col- 
lege study are shown in the bar graph. 


manufacturers of 


dynamic DYNVAFOS 


dicalcium phosphate 


New college work confirms that livestock need a harder- 
working phosphorus . . . dicalcium phosphate supplies it 


makes feeds lazy, slows 
feed efficiency 


ing trial, calves fed a ration containing soft 
phosphate gained only 57 pounds. Calves fed 
dicalcium phosphate gained more than 2% 
times as much — 145 lbs. — in the same period. 

Pigs too make faster, more efficient gains 
when rations contain top-quality phosphorus. 
At Purdue, pigs fed soft phosphate averaged 
only .84 lb. of gain daily . . . required 2.72 lbs. 
of feed per lb. of gain. Pigs fed an equal 
amount of phosphorus from dicalcium phos- 
phate averaged 1.38 lbs. daily — more than \% 
Ib. extra gain daily. And it took nearly % lb. 
less feed per lb. of gain. 

Other research shows similar results. This 
big difference in phosphorus quality is one rea- 
son why many leading feed manufacturers are 
using superior quality dicalcium phosphates, 
such as International's dynamic Dynafos, in 
their livestock feeds. It’s the economical way 
to insure complete phosphorus nutrition. 


Average phosphorus availability rating 


Composite Steamed Curacao rock Soft phosphate 
dicalcium bone meal phosphate with 
phosphate colloidal clay 


All phosphorus supplements were com- 
pared to a standard sodium-potassium 
phosphate mixture 
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dynamic Beaded 


DYNAFOS 


is today’s superior 
feed phosphorus source 


Uniform beaded texture . . . dustless .. . 
free-flowing. Dynamic Beaded Dynafos 
— International’s dicalcium phosphate — 
combines every advantage of an easy-to- 
handle product with nutritionally superior 
results. That’s why so many leading feed 
manufacturers are helping farmers beat 
the high cost of “phantom” phosphorus 
with International’s dynamic Dynafos. 

Proven high biological availability as- 
sures more usable phosphorus in every 
pound . . . a harder-working dicalcium phos- 
phate for modern feeds. 


Get detailed data in 


Feed Ingredhemty 
Devan S| This FREE booklet documents the facts about 


of “phantom” phosphorus. It includes the latest 
scientific developments in phosphorus nutri- 

tion . . . research reported by leading colleges 

and experiment stations. And it reviews In- 
ternationais own extensive research in all 
phases of phosphate nutrition and production. 
It’s yours for the asking. Simply write: Tech- 
nical Service Department . . . 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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NEW antibacterial, antifungal ointment 


* no resistance has developed in 


A new bactericidal and fungicidal agent, 


Triocil is especially valuable in the treatment extensive clinical tests. 
of skin infections and other types of derma- 
Administration: Triocil Ointment should be 
toses, otitis externa, eczemas, balanitis, cuts, 
applied directly to the affected area. It spreads 
lacerations, gland infections, and other skin 
a : age easily and adheres well. Usually one applica- 
conditions where infection is a factor. 
tion daily is sufficient, but treatment may be 
Triocil has these important advantages: repeated as often as necessary. 


* a strong affinity for tissue, 
prolonging its action. 


* exerts a killing effect 
(not merely inhibitory). 


¢ has a wide range of action 
(effective in mixed infections) . 


brand of heaetidine TRADEMAR® 


OINTMENT 0.5% 


Supplied: Tubes of 20 and 50 grams, conven- 
ient both for hospital and office use and for 
dispensing. 

Available exclusively through ethical 
veterinary distributors. 


DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
WARNER-CHILCOTT 
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new! specific! 


investigators report 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR FROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


Now, for calf scours, “the nation’s top calf killer . . .””"' 

a new snecific: safe, rapid-acting Enrerur. Highly effective, 
ENTEFUR produced cure rates of 93-95% compared to only 
12-13% recovery in untreated controls in clinical trials.*-* 


Investigators state: “Even calves with very bloody feces 
and moribund aspect when first seen made . . . a surprisingly 
rapid and complete recovery.”* Beneficial effects are 

often obvious in the first 12 hours of treatment, with 
compiete recovery after only 3 or 4 doses.* Calves raised 
on milk-substitute show a recovery rate on ENTEFUR 
comparable to that of nursing calves. No toxic effects have 
been demonstrated during administration of higher than 
therapeutic doses for prolonged periods.* Bacterial 
resistance does not tend to develop during treatment 
with the nitrofurans and has not been demonstrated 

in vitro or in vivo with ENTEFUR. 


Each ENnTeFur Bolus, Veterinary, small, contains 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 1 Gm.—a new 
nitrofuran, selected for its specific bactericidal action 
against enteric bacteria including the virulent strains of 
E. coli found in calf enteritis—and bismuth subsalicylate 
0.26 Gm. for its mildly astringent, 
antidiarrheal action. 


Di SAGE: 1 ENTEeFUR Bolus Veterinary, small, 
for each 150 lbs. body weight, or less, twice 
daily for 2 or 3 days. In most cases, ae 

4 doses are sufficient for full recovery. - SUPPLIED: 


ENTervur Boluses Veterinary, small (3 
REFERENCES: 1. Segard, C.P.. Farmer's Digest, Moy, 1955. Gm. each) are available in box con- 


2. Henry, & T.. and Blockburn, E. G. Vet. Med., in press. _ 
3. Bull, W S...N. Amer. Vet.. in press. taining 6 envelopes of 4 boluses each. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number. 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word. 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Deadlines for Want Ads 
For JOURNAL dated Ist of month — 8th of 
month preceding date of issve. 
For JOURNAL dated 15th of month — 22nd 
of month preceding date of issue. 


Society. Minimum 3 years’ experience in a position 
of responsibility related to carnivora and herbivora. 
Graduate in zoology or related subject preferred. 
Apply Winnipeg Board of Parks and Recreation, 
160 Princess St., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. 


Assistant wanted in busy, small animal hospital 
in large eastern city. Want a man who is interested 
in working 2 to 3 years and eventually leasing or 
buying hospital and practice. Will consider June 
graduate; wonderful opportunity for capable man 
who is not averse to work. Address “Box E 30,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Associate veterinarian wanted in modern, lucrative 
smal! animal clinic in southern California. Excellent 
working and living conditions; coastal area, ideal 
climate, water sports, boating, no smog. Address 
“Box E 34,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Assistant veterinarian wanted in Cleveland small 
animal hospital. State references, experience, salary 
expected in first letter; Ohio license. Address “Box 
E 5,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Director wanted for municipal zoo; startin tarting salary 
$4,632-$5,052 per year, depending on qualifications. 
Duties to include management, educational promo- 
tion, and research in cooperation with Zoological 


Assistant wanted for busy small animal practice 
in the South; some large animals. Modern, well- 
equipped hospital. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications with possible percentage arrangement. Ad- 
dress ‘Box E 35,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted to take over mostly large 
animal practice in central states by July 1 as as- 
sistant or by ownership; salary or commission or 
both. No real estate to buy; long lease if desired. 
Owner has other interests. State age, martial status, 
and other personal data, farm experience, and any 
extracurricular activities of note. Desirous of closing 
agreement by May 1. Send complete and detailed 
letter stating salary or other arrangements and 
references. Address “Box E 38,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Histacount is the trade mark of Professional Printing Company, Inc. 
—America’s largest printers for Doctors exclusively. 


Histacount means highest quality at lowest prices for Printing, 
Patients’ Records, Bookkeeping Systems and Filing Supplies. 


Histacount means your satisfaction or money back—no questions. 
Free samples and catalogue on request. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY. inc. 
NEW HYDE PARK, 


NEW YORK 


=. 


AMERICA'S LARGEST PRINTERS TO THE PROFESSIONS 
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new superior” 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
Furacin" (brand of nitrofurazone) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FureA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


SUPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FuRACIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 
*jones, S. V.; Bellofl, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956 

For vaginal infections, including those d by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 


cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinary, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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Wanted—Positions 


Preveterinary student, 1 year of college, age 21, 
wants work in clinic in Illinois or Wisconsin this 
summer. Experience as kennelman. Address G. 
Stromberg, 102 Howard Dormitory, Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 


~~ Experienced veterinarian desires position in mixed 
or small animal practice leading to partnership, 
lease, or purchase. Licensed in Ohio, Delaware, 
Washington, D.C. Address “Box E 28,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


~~ Experienced 1954 Cornell graduate desires posi- 
tion leading to partnership or purchase of north- 
eastern mixed practice. Available in June. Address 
“Box E 32,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


~ Position wanted in progressive small animal hos- 
pital leading to partnership or ownership; New 
York license. Will consider other states pending 
state board examinations. Six years of small animal 
and general practice experience. Address “Box EF 
29,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
1954, desires position in mixed prac- 
in California, Minnesota, Wisconsin; 
Married, 27; separate from 


Graduate, 
tice; licensed 
will consider any area. 


You cant beat the WAYNE 


“GO-FOR-IT” 


Valuable coupons on the 
back of every bag. 


Give your dogs a real taste thrill! 
Feed them high-energy Wayne Dog 
Food with the rich, meaty flavor. 
Tops in the field for that extra sniff 
and taste appeal. 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. , Dog Food Division, Ft. Wayne, ind. 


service, July, 1957. Address “Box B 36,” c/o Jour- 


NAL of the AVMA 

Small animal position desired around Chicago 
and vicinity leading to permanent association. Ex- 
perienced and married. Address “Box E 33,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Veterinary bacteriologist with European ‘degree, 
for the last 5 years employed at a university insti- 
tute, looks for suitable position, preferably in the 
industry. Address “Box E 37,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 
well-established small 
New York 
“Box E 


Want to purchase, or lease, 
animal hospital with living quarters, 
City or area, Must be reasonable. Address 
27,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Cornell 


married, general practice ex- 
perience past 2 years, wishes to purchase or lease 
practice in New York or Massachusetts. Also con- 
sider partnership or position offering profit sharing. 
Address “Box E 36,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal hospital wanted by well-qualified, 
experienced, young veterinarian. Would buy, lease, 
or take partnership. Will consider any location. All 
replies held confidential and answered. Address 
“Box E 39," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


~ Experienced ‘small animal practitioner wants to 
active prac- 


graduate, 


purchase or lease practice. Established, 
tice preferred in Chicago area or northern Indiana. 
All replies held confidential. Address “Box E 40,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

“Experienced general practitioner wishes to pur- 
chase a mixed practice in the East capable of sup- 
porting 2 veterinarians. Address “Box E 41,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Experienced small animal practitioner wishes to 
purchase or lease with option a small animal prac- 
tice. Licensed in New York, New Jersey, and 
Michigan. Address “Box E 42,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 


~~ For “Sale or “Lease—Practices 


~ Established mixed practice for sale in Illinois ; 
new house 


and separate office building. Can be 
bought on contract. Address 


“Box E 19,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Large animal practice for ‘sale in western lowa; 
1956 gross, $27,000. Price includes 8-room home, 
large animal clinic with accommodations for 4, 20 
hw 20 office, surgery room, heated garage, 4 acres 
land, motorola 2-way radio, 1956 Ford ranchwagon, 
20,000 miles, ranger cattle chute, 3 years old, office 
equipment and Price, $27,500; terms. Ad- 
dress “Box E 25,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


General practice, primarily large animals, for sale 
in northwest Iowa; gross averages over $20,000. 
Home and separate office on adjoining lots. Priced 
at actual value of real estate; equipment and in- 
ventory optional. Address ‘Box E 26,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

Well-established small animal hospital, fully 
equipped, for lease for 5 years in northern Califor- 
nia, Average yearly gross $25,000; rents for $300 
per month. Address “Box E 31,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Small animal practice for sale in Wisconsin's No. 
2 spot; modern 40-kennel masonry hospital only 4 
years old. Strategically located on Wisconsin's busiest 
highway; 5% acres of extremely valuable property 


(Continued on page 57) 
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TRACHEOBRONCHITIS 
URINARY TRACT 

INFECTIONS 


FuRADANTIN is one of the nitrofu..ans— 
a unique class of antimicrobials, unre- 
lated to antibiotics or sulfonamides. 
Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN is 
bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive or- 
ganisms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver 
and blood-forming organs. Development 
of bacterial resistance to FURADANTIN is 
negligible. 


In canine tracheobronchitis (kennel 
cough), FURADANTIN stopped the cough 
in 11 of 12 dogs within 3 days. Within 
1 week, all were fully recovered. There 
were no recurrences. 


1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. 5$0:605, 1955. 2. Breakey, R. S.; 
Holt, $. H., and Siegei, D.: J. Michigan M. Soc. $4:805, 1955. 


Furadantin 


© OF MITROFURAN 


Dose: 1 to 2 mg. per lb. of body weight, 
3 times daily, for 4 to 7 days. 


In urinary tract infections of dogs and 
cats, FURADANTIN rapidly produces high 
antibacterial concentrations in urine. 
As reported on urinary tract infections 
in humans, “it appears that Furadantin 
is one of the most effective single agents 
available at this time.””* 


Dose: Acute cases: 1 to 2 mg. per Ib. of 
body weight, 3 times daily, for 7 to 10 
days or longer. Chronic cases: 2 mg. per 
Ib. of body weight, 3 times daily, for 10 
to 14 days or longer. 

SUPPLIED: Oronge-red scored tablets of 10 meg., bottle of 


100; yellow scored tablets of 50 mg., bottles of 25 and 100. 
Available throvgh your Professional Veterinary Distributor. 


veterinary 
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TELLING AMERICA ABOUT THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 


Millions View Film 


ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES, INC. 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 


BLUE CROSS SERUM CO. THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. NORDEN LABORATORIES 

CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. PITMAN-MOORE CO. 

FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. SIOUX CITY SERUM CO. 

GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. SIOUX FALLS SERUM CO. 

THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. THE SOUTHWESTERN SERUM CO. 
JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, . ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
LIBERTY LABORATORIES ARMOUR VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
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on Veterinary Service 


Through motion pictures, member 
companies of Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories are telling America of the 
value of modern veterinary service. 

An estimated 22,000,000 people have 
already viewed the film “Valiant Years” 
— 21,000,000 by television, and 
2,000,000 in group meetings. In 
addition, the film “Veterinary Medicine 
as a Career” has been shown to many 
thousands more, through civic clubs 
and similar bodies. 


This is just another step in Associated 
Veterinary Laboratories’ 5-point 
program to educate the public to 
greater use of the veterinarians’ services 
— through newspapers, farm magazines, 
radio, television, and motion pictures. 


This project on behalf of the profession 


is made possible by the ethical 
companies whose names are listed on 
the opposite page. It will be appreciated 
if you will remember them when you 
place your orders. 
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Bo The farmer depends on the veterinarian to maintain his livestock health and profi 


Why successful Veterinarians can 


depend on Products 


The busy veterinarian with his sense of 
great responsibilty to the owners of the 
livestock he treats or whose health he 
constantly guards, must have full confi- 
dence that the medications he uses are of 
unexcelled quality and meet the highest 
standards of effectiveness. 

The Cyanamid Professional Line, in- 
cluding the Polyotic Tetracycline prod- 
ucts, is the result of the most exacting 
and advanced research coupled with 
conscientious production, under strictest 
quality control. 

The range of the line is broad to 
provide the veterinarian with virtually 


POLYOTIC INTRAMUSCULAR: 
100 mg.-500 mg.-1 Gm.-5 Gm. 


every type of modern medication required 
in the most diversified practice. 

Every Cyanamid Professional and 
Polyotic Tetracycline product is speedily 
available from many points throughout 
the country —and Cyanamid spares no 
effort to render the utmost in service to 
the veterinary profession. 


These fine products are sold only to 
veterinarians. 


For detailed information write to 


VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPART- 
MENT, AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


POLYOTIC INTRAVENOUS: 100 mg.-2.5 Gm. 
POLYOTIC OBLETSS®: 4’s-6 x 4’s 
POLYOTIC CapsuLes: 50 mg., 25’s-100's; 
100 mg., 100’s; 250 mg., 16’s-100’s 
POLYOTIC TasBiets: 50 mg., 25’s-100’s; 
100 mg., 25’s-100’s; 250 mg., 16’s-100’s 
POLYOTIC MastitTis OINTMENT oz. 


POLYOTIC CoMPOUND MASTITIS OINTMENT: \% 


OZ. 


POLYOTIC OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 1%: 


6x % oz. 


POLYOTIC Powper 2% : 35 Gm. Puffer Bottle 
POLYOTIC Topica. OINTMENT 3%: 1 oz. 
POLYOTIC (Tinted) Powper: 


% Ib.-% |b.-1 Ib.-5 Ib. 


AVIANIZED® Rasies VACCINE: (Canine) : 

1 dose-5 x 1 dose-10 doses-100 doses 
AVIANIZED Rasies VACCINE (Cattle) : 10 doses 
AVIANIZED CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE: 


1 dose-10 x 1 dose 


ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM AND 
ANTI-INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS SERUM: 100 ec. 


INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE: 


2 ec.-10 ce, 


BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE: 1 dose-5 x 1 dose- 


5 doses (25 cc.) 


FELINE DISTEMPER VACCINE: 1 immunization 

2 vials Vaccine, 2 vials Sterile Diluent, 2 ec.) 
ANTI-FELINE DISTEMPER SERUM: 10 cc. 
CARICIDE® Diethylcarbamazine TABLETS: 


400 mg., 25's 


DIETHYLSTILBESTROL SOLUTION : 10 cc.-50 cc. 
LEPTOSPIRA CANICOLA-ICTEROHEMORRHAGIAE 


BACTERIN 


Whole Cultured Inactivated: 


1 dose (4 cc.) 
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A. Cleveland Auditorium 1. Auditorium Hotel 4. Hollenden Hotel 
B. Union Station 2. Carter Hotel 5. Manger Hotel 


C. Stadium—Home of the 3. Cleveland Hotel 6. Olmsted Hotel 
Indians and the Browns 7. Statler Hotel 


\\y SH SN \ 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS — CLEVELAND CONVENTION 
Ninety-Fourth Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 19-22, 1957 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotels and Rate Schedul 


5. Manger 


6. Olmsted 
7. Statler 


Single 
$4.75- 8.00 
$5.50- 9.25 


$6.50-11.00 
$5.00- 9.00 
$5.00- 9.00 


Double 


$ 7.50-10.00 
$ 8.50-13.50 


$ 9.00-14.00 
$ 8.00-12.00 
$ 7.00- 9.00 


$ 7.00-11.00 
$10.00-16.00 


Twin 
$10.00-12.00 
$ 9.50-14.25 


$10.50-20.00 
$ 9.00-14.00 
$ 9.00-13.00 


$ 8.50-11.00 
$11.00-18.50 


Suite 
$25.00 


$26.50-36.50* 
$40.00-48.25+ 


$20.00-55.00* 
$44.00-70.00+ 


$20.00-30.00* 
$30.00-60.00+ 


$18.00-45.00* 
$36.00-75.00+ 


$17.00-20.00 


*—2-room suite 
+—3-room suite 


RESERVATION FORM — AVYMA CONVENTION — CLEVELAND 


: HOUSING BUREAU, Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc., 511 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Hotel Accommodations 

Single Room(s) @ Ss 
Double Room(s) @ $.... 
Twin-bed Room(s) @ $..... 


2-room suite @ isis 


(Three choices MUST be shown) 
First choice hotel 

Second choice hotel 
Third choice hotel 


3-room suite @ $ 
Arriving on (date). 


Wil! be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). 


Your Name (print or type) —..___ 


City um State or Province . 
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MIKE DIMID 


Methetharimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


NEW 
BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST... 


FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 


BARBITURATE 
ANESTHESIA 


There has long been a need for a highly selective, effective and prompt acting barbiturate antagonist which 
could be used safely and routinely, particularly in emergency states, to reverse the barbiturate action. Such 
a need is now fulfilled by Mikedimide, a clinically proven new drug which exerts its antagonism on almost 
all types of barbiturates. 

Mikedimide acts promptly to increase respiration, restore reflexes and shorten sleeping time. 
Mikedimide has a high therapeutic index, and no signs of toxicity have been observed. Animals can be 
put to sleep or awakened almost at will, by the alternate use of barbiturate and Mikedimide without any 
apparent harm to the animal. 


We present below abstracts of a few typical case reports pertaining to the use of Mikedimide: 


M 
. Morphine sulfate (0.5 gr.) was ad- The patient was in shock and ap- The patient was anesthetized with 
: ministered subcutaneously and 3 cc. peared to be a poor surgical risk. surital sodium (480 mg.), given in- 
(180 mg.) of pento barbital sodium A single injection (45 mg.) of pen- travenously. Reflexes were absent. 
was given intravenously to a deep tothal at wes of was slightly 
surgical plane. The subject suddenly travenously. Respiration ceased and the heart was strong. Six min- 
ceased breathing. The heart was before the was completed. 
weak and reflexes were absent. Two The heart was week and all reflexes (120 mg.) was inject ae a 
travenously. There was an immediate 
and pesca gona . — were absent. Within 30 seconds after respiratory response. The palpebral 
given slowly The sere, ee (90 mg.) of returned! a ones, A 
amplitude of respiratory movements Mikedimide was given nae ag ae tried to lift his head and sniffed 
markedly increased. Reflexes re- Respiration was resumed within 15 the operating table. Fourteen min- 
turned within one and one-half min- seconds, The heart became strong utes after the Mikedimide injection, 
utes. The operation and recovery and the palpebral reflex returned in the dog was almost conscious. The 
were uneventful. The sleeping time one and one-half minutes. Recovery sleeping time was shortened by 50 
was shortened about two hours. was uneventful. percent and recovery was uneventful. 


Emergency treatment for barbiturate overdose and respiratory depression. 


MIKEBIMIDE Routine antagonism therapy against barbiturate anesthesia. 
is Respiratory stimulant in the presence of barbiturates. 
indicated Shortening sleeping time under anesthesia. 
for Respiratory and circulatory supportitive drug in the presence of barbiturates. 


Ambulating an animal shortly after surgery. 
Achieving a “safe plane” of anesthesia during and after prolonged surgery. 


Your request for Technical Data, and a clinical supply of Mikedimide 
will be given prompt attention. At Your Supplier, or Write 


*Patent applied for. 


SOLE CANADIAN Veterinery Co. of Canada, 6579 Montrecl, 


“Devoted to progressive veterinary research for the development of superior products for graduate veterinarians.” 
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included. Over 100,000 population; only practice in 
area limited to small animals, but can readily be 
converted to general practice im prosperous dairy 
area. Fully equipped and modern. One of Wiscon- 
sin's best. Owner wishes to do graduate work. 
Address “Box E 18,"" </o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
‘Miscellaneous 

Artificial Udder—Beco Litter Feeder—nurses 8 
puppies simultaneously. Stays warm; easily cleaned 


and sterilized. Complete unit, $15; guaranteed. 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. a Ca 
Breedersleve—the disposable obstetrical _ sleeve. 


Package of 25 with detachable chest band, $5.00; 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request. 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa. 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—45th to 159th day. 
Request mailing tubes; $7.00, 2 or more, $6.00 each. 
Pregnancy Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, lowa. 


Index to Advertisers in This Issue 


Abbott Laboratories 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 30 
Affiliated Laboratories Corporation 19 
Allied Mills . 48 


American Cyanamid Company 


Armold & Sons, Veterinary Instruments 32 


Associated Veterinary Laboratories 50, 51 
Classified Advertisements 46 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 3 
Corn States Laboratories, Inc. 2nd cover 
Diamond Laboratories 21 
Eaton Laboratories ‘ 44, 45, 47, 49 
Fibreplex 16 
Fort Dodge Laboratories 24 
Gaines Dog Food 13 
Haver-Lockhart Laboratories 3rd cover 
Hotel Reservations 54, 55 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Insert between pp. 42-43 


Doctor, make your small 
animal work easier... 
with a better light, a safer sterilizer 


Whether it’s a balky patient, awkward work 
area, or routine case—you want an operating 
light that focuses easily, and gives vision over 
a larger area even if animal moves. 

Castle’s new Veterinary Light swings 
through 355°—gives light from any angle. Off- 
set Pantograph arm puts light directly over 


table; arm adjusts vertically within 24” range; 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. _ 4th cover ; 
Kwechner Manufacturing Company 10 lamp moves easily on ci aster base. (Wall and 
Liability Insurance 34 ceiling models also available.) 
MacAllan Laboratories : 32 Color-correction makes diagnosis more 
Merck Sharp & Dohme, Div. Merck & Co. 7 accurate. Easy vision lessens fatigue. 
Communications & Electronics Note the Castle “‘777” Speed-Clave. Safer, 

faster, easier than boiling, this autoclave 
Nayler Co., H. W. 36 4 “ 
Senden Laboratories 1 destroys hepatitis virus, gives you added 
Parke, Davis & Company 25 protection. 
Parlam Corporation __ 56 
— 
Mig. Co. . | to: Wilmot Castle Co. 
Pfizer Laboratories on om 5, 41 ] 1766 E. Henrietta Road, Rochester, N.Y. | 
Pitman-Moore Company __ 3 | (CD Please send free folder on how Castle equipment | 
Professional Printing Company. Inc. 32, 46 | can help improve my hospital. 
Research Laboratories, Inc. __ 58 | 
Sani-Cage Distributing Company 40 j Nome 
Schering Corp. 22, 23, 31. 38 serect 
Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp. 20 | 
Squibb Insert between pp. 16-17 | City State 
Swift and Company 17 
Upjohn and Company 37 My veterinary supply deoler is: 
Warner-Chilcott Laboratories - 8, 43 
Whitmire Research Laboratories, Inc. 35 : s 
Wilmot Castle Company 57 LIGHT AND 
WW Cattle Chute 40 
Wyeth | STERILIZERS 
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vated alusinush hydroxide, 
absorbed Erysipelothrix 
Rhysiopathiac organisms and 
their soluble antigens. These 


Vaccine 4 mositiea iis 


Digestive 


Dysfunctions# 
LOAT 


anti-ferment Emblo works quickly and safely to stop digestive 


dysfunctions and frothy bloat resulting from going 
on full feed too rapidly or overeating silage, con- 
centrates, etc. Emblo contains milk of magnesia 
plus therapeutic amounts of polymerized methyl 
silicone and disodium phosphate. 


Supplied in powder or Taboles® that fit a 1-oz. 
balling gun, Emblo is easy to administer and 
makes a good dispensing item. Order from your 
Haver/Lockhart supplier now. 

Emblio Powder 

12 oz. makes 1 gal. 


Emblo Taboles® 
50 1-oz., creased 


Milk of magnesia fortified with 
disodium phosphate and silicone. 


HAVER-GLOVER 
division of | 
| HAVER / LOCKHART LABORATORIES | 


_Kansas City, Missouri 
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PARENTERIN produces consistent 
results in four to six hours without 
cramping, nausea or drastic purgation. 
Because of its mild action, it is 

safe for the young, old or debilitated 
patient. Also valuable in rumen stasis. 


long acting, injectable laxative 
priced for routine use 


Administer PARENTERIN intramuscularly 
or subcutaneously. Large animals, 

10 to 20 cc.; small animals, 1 cc. 

per 20 pounds body weight. 

The recommended dose may be 
repeated in six to eight hours 

without danger of toxicity. 
PARENTERIN contains 20% soluble 
glycosides of cascara sagrada in 
aqueous solution. It has proved to be 
approximately ten times as effective as 
the official U. S. P. extract of cascara. 
Supplied in cartons of 6—100 ce. vials. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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